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LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Dual 


An airport for landing and an 
airport for take-off is the dual plan 
prescribed by publisher Thomas H. 
Beck to solve air traffic problems. 
‘LaGuardia Field, big as it is, is 
already too small for the traffic it 
has to handle,” Beck said at a re- 
cent aviation writer’s luncheon in 
New York City. 








Training 

An advanced Army air corps 
pilot training center costing $800,- 
000 is to be opened at Stockton, 
Cal., about December 28. The cen- 
ter will be an adjunct to Moffett 
Field. Officials stated that 865 of- 
and enlisted men and 225 
students would be stationed there. 


$12,000,000 

Philadelphia, the nation’s third 
‘gest city, became the owner of 
$12,000,000 municipal airport on | 


ficers 





Soon A Reality 


Practical use of instrument land- 
ing systems came a step nearer for 


Eastern Air Lines for continua- 
tion of autogiro service between 
Philadelphia Municipal Air- 

ort and the Philadelphia Post Of- 


certificate. 


Pick-Up 

Pick-up and delivery of 
and express was recently approvec 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
a certificate granted to All Ameri- 


$537,547. 
The airports at which the equip- 


lows: 
air mail | LaGuardia Field, New York; 
;| Municipal Airport, Chicago; Mu- 
|nicipal Airport, Cleveland; Munici- 
pal Airport, Kansas City; Mines 
can Aviation, Inc., for a new serv- aot al — and Meacham 
“Wen ea ae ield, For orth. 
ice on five routes between ° the Tie sastadebas 6 eapocted te be 
| completely installed by mid-1941. 
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THE MAIL GOES WEST 


Past hollows green with cottonwood to the whistling of quail, 
When shadows sprayed with sunlight turn purple on the sage, 
*Twixt rumbling of war-drums the dusty old mail stage 

Fades o’er the far horizon, where fleecy cloud banks sail. 

Past antelope and buffalo hard riding men with mail. 

I close my eyes and see them all—across the years their shadows fall. 


O’er Prairie grass in summer heat, 
Through rain and snow, in ice and sleet, 
Midwestern sunsets all ablaze 

Across the plains where cattle graze. 


A little Prayer :— 


“God speed them all”; from out the west I hear their call 
Where eagles ply, the Air Mail’s beat, 
Still carry on; in the pilot’s seat. 


Editor’s Note: The poem, “The Mail Goes West” was writ- 
ten and dedicated to the U. S. Air Mail Pilots by Will Doughty 
of Dunedin, Florida. It was transmitted to the air line pilots by 
C. P. Graddick, Sup’t of the Air Mail Division of the U. S. Post 
Office Department, with the words, “In view of your wnterests in 





air mail and aviation and the pilots who made it possible, I am 
genuinely pleased to submit these fitting verses to you.” 





» was made recently by the Civil] .°,. ; F 
A : dle air line pilots recently with the an- 
\eronautics Board on the ground Ape 
se nouncement by the Civil Aeronau- 
it such a permanent certificate | ,. i 
‘ : tics Authority that a contract has 
s not at the present time in the . ; 1 
oe ade “ been awarded to _ International 
public interest. The Board held|,, . ‘ 
‘ Telephone & Telegraph Corpora- 
it issuance of a temporary cer-|,. : ; : 
; ee -. |tion for the manufacture and in- 
icate would be justified thus giv- | : : a a > 
este Ale tines tek stake th! stallation of the ‘“‘beam” equip- 
ng Eastern Air Lines , , . : Aig 
ms - aac Mitate pani ws tandem wry | Ment at six airports in the United 
ip J at once or sucné > ‘ar e of 
ps E ” | States. The cost of the order is} 


ment is to be installed are as fol-| 


[Delta Signs Employment Agreement in R 


REFLECT GAINS 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
announced recently that the total 
revenue of the domestic air mail 
carriers for April, 1940, amounted 
to $5,903,018, of which $4,098,163 
| Was passenger revenue. The total 
| operating expense amounted to $5,- 
382,780, leaving a net revenue 
from operations of $520,238. 
| 


| miles flown and revenue passenger 


lines broke all records for the third 
consecutive month. Substantial 
gains were reflected in revenue 
passengers carried, express car- 
ried, and available passenger seat- 
miles flown. 


Total revenue miles were 9,266,- 
687, a 30% increase over May, 
1939, and revenue passenger miles 
totaled 91,186,304, an increase of 
| 59% over the corresponding period 
last year. The 238,300 revenue 
passengers carried during May also 
represented an all-time high. 


TWA-Marquette 
Merger Denied 


Stating that a certificate of coa- 
venience and necessity issued by 
the government to an air line must 
not be used as a speculative secur- 
ity, the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, on July 3, 1940, denied the 
application of Transcontinental 
and Western Air for the purchase 
of Marquette Airlines on the basis 
that the price was excessive and 





|is to begin his new work August 
The Authority also stated that | 
| the May figures for the number of | 
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ecord Time of 4 Days 





Seven Employment 
Contracts Signed 


| The business of making em- 
ployment agreements is progress- 
|ing successfully in all quarters. 
On July 11, 1940 an agreement 
was completed with Delta Air 
Corporation in four days of con- 
| ferring an all-time record. 
Those representing the company 
at the conference table were: 
Messrs. C. E. Woolman, Vice Pres- 
ident and General Manager; Paul 
Higgins, Vice President - Opera- 
tions; and Ernest V. Moore, Delta 
Representative. Pilot conferees 
were: Floyd Addison, Charles 
Dolson, J. H. Bondurant, and N. 
U. D. Buice. 


Company Officials Deserve 
| Much Credit 


All argument was cut to a mini- 
mum and all the conferees quick- 
‘\ ly, effectively, and in a business- 

| like manner, reached common 
ground on all questions involved. 
The officials of the company, es- 
pecially Vice President Woolman, 
deserve much credit for the effec- 
tual way in which they brought the 
meetings to a successful conclu- 








June 20. The municipal field, com- | ii Tine sh ane aad i sion. When the contract was 
pleted with W.P.A. labor, super- - ‘a ” asa -Wide World Photo ep ee the woe se Mae the 
sedes the Camden (N. J.) port ut of the west on its maiden one-stop coast to coast flight, the first stratoliner de- | Pilot conferees expressed keen sat- 
conan thn Site ee PB ee EPOCHAL. scends at the LaGuardia Airport. It was the first TWA stratoliner trip in regular | isfaction with the finished agree- 
.s served the Philadelphia area schedule. Date: July 9, 1940. Time: 11 hours and 45 minutes. Pilots: western division, Burbank to Kan- | ment. 
1 ‘ “iy Bh wo Ba: + : PF: a Pir | Sas City, W. G. Golien and George Rice; eastern division, Kansas City to New York, Jack Zimmerman : 
CS a. * eo a Clarence Robey. In aviation, the moving fingers of progress write swiftly and then move on. The The completion of the Delta 
viation. | July 9 flight niched two records in a fast moving werld. A new west to east record was set and it was the agreement brought the total num- 
— | first stratoliner to span the country in regular air transport service. Tomorrow—dare we even hazard a_ ber of signed agreements to date 
. guese ee ae Ee dose Er ba eS “hee up to seven, namely: American 
Denied ‘6 is 9 7 ; Bini Clg” aac elena ‘eee a s =| Airlines, TWA, Braniff, Penn- 
Denial of a permanent certit-| blind’? Landing |C.A.A. FIGURES Tom Hardin Central, Mid-Continent, Chicago & 
P : Set siadentttey Southern, and Delta. 
e of convenience and necessity 


Takes TWA Post 


Tom Hardin, formerly chairman 
of the Air Safety Board, has been 
elected vice-president of Trans- 
continental and Western Air, Inc., 
in charge of safety, it was an- 
nounced recently by Jack Frye, 
TWA president. Mr. Hardin will 
direct a long range program of 
safety research and operation. He 


Many Contracts Nearing 
Completion 


Contract proposals have been 
presented on the following lines: 
Boston-Maine, Canadian Colonial, 
National, Continental, Inland, and 
Marquette. A number of these 
are rapidly nearing completion. 
The United and Northwest con- 
tracts have been completed with 
the exception of one part in each 


. ‘ . contract, which is in mediation. 
1 and will be stationed at Kansas ‘ 


City, Mo. 


CHAIRMAN 
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ADMINISTRATOR 





miles flown on the domestic air | 





—Harris & Ewing Photo 
DONALD H. CONNOLLY 
WHEN REORGANIZATION ORDER NO. FOUR WAS APPROVED BY THE SENATE 
ON MAY 14, THE AIR SAFETY BOARD WAS ELIMINATED AND THE CAA WAS RE- 
ORGANIZED AND PLACED UNDER THE DOC. THE NEW REGULATORY AGENCY IS 
KNOWN AS THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD. COLONEL DONALD H. CONNOLLY, 
OF THE U.S. ARMY, ON LEAVE, REPLACES CLINTON M. HESTER, FORMER CAA AD- 
MINISTRATOR, AS ADMINISTRATOR FOR THE NEW CAB ROBERT H. HINCKLEY, 
FORMER CAA CHAIRMAN, WAS MOVED UP TO THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE. HARLLEE BRANCH, FORMERLY VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
CAA, WAS ADVANCED TO THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE NEW CAB. THE OTHER 
MEMBERS OF THE AUTHORITY, RYAN, MASON, AND WARNER HAVE BEEN TRANS- 
FERRED TO THE CAB, THE BOARD VACANCY CREATED BY HINCKLEY HAS BEEN 
FILLED BY GEORGE P. BAKER, FORMERLY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. THIS COM- 
PLETES THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE FIVE-MAN CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD. 


HARLLEE BRANCH 
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Thumbin’ Thru 
Family Album 


By LANE W. SMITH 
Council No. 16, WAE 
Burbank, Calif. 








You know, fellers, I kinda like 
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Vice Presidents, Domestic | By DEL HENDRICKSON 
WONT cB oS nae draco ara Meiers ea ath <a ktahs ke dae ey Council No. 17, Marquette 
eNO 8. cn hoe era caters ine aS a aig oie ater ehe gies biaew'e eae tlanta | 
er: OE Ei a ee ey cet in) Dallas | | St. Louis, Mo. 
ET INN a afore nc trarank ys) sins oo ard om eb Raia & 5 Ooee ain al eS Oakland | 
Pe eRe: OO 5Gh G4 S's alalew a sida sa gabe Rela s albie's waste = cee | Stan Gerding returned from 
Bie ee OEM oon oc cain a ies setae seen ens tenn’s - - - ltwo weeks’ active duty with the 
= hee La wong A ES a Pap ME BP Seed ee Ee ee EN Me Os Meee | Aic Corpe and tells us a fishing 
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PG a; SRM NNINN 655i a. 0,5: 0ie 0 sven pin Kk wm Legislative Representative | other than Stan, we would have 





Entered as Second Class Matter March 11, 1933, at the Post Office at | 0U* doubts, but knowing Stan as 


: a | we do, we accept it as the truth. 
Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. | Phen ton, be hen nemeenes. dle 
Editorial Offices: 


pings and pictures to back up his 
3145 W. 68rd St., Chicago, IIl. Telephone Hemlock 5015| story. During his tour of duty, 
David L. Behncke........ Editor 











—==|he was detailed to fly Colonel 
MeO FROM AR i 6 <55.0:5,6.0:63 Asst. Editor | Sine, who is head of the Youth 
Administration, to Ironwood, 
| Michigan. ‘Northern Michigan is 

“Public safety calls for pilots of high character “ ideal age = — - 

: ° ° y,” says Stan, “providing the o 

and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous \cmuken Sabian te mee nein 
one. Therefore, the law should provide fora method |) janding at Ironwood, Stan made 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a_ || the acquaintance of some of the 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 











| local fishermen and decided to try 











5 | his luck. 
—President Roosevelt. Sie 
| 53% Lbs., 6 Lbs., 19 Lbs., 
| 22 Lbs., and— 
W | N G S F () R W A R They plugged, flied, bugged, 
| wormed, and other things that 


In World Conflict No. 1, we had our first taste of aerial | fishermen do, but no luck. Be- 
warfare and all that it was destined to mean. But it didn’t | coming somewhat bored by the 
sink in. All democracies made the same mistake, and to-| | lack of strikes, Stanley attached a 
day the bitter truth is that democracy itself is in the bal-| | large pearl spoon to his line and 
ance. War has taken to the air and in a war of swift, full- | tossed it overboard, saying that 
grown wings, fledglings don’t count. Be his Bevo gle yo ev hoped — 

We must train thoroughly enough pilots to give us a|{ = Thia ect. aed ty hee : 
superior air force, greater than that of any opposing force bettie iis his aditilicn cations 
or combination of forces, and they must be well-equipped. | who figured that Stan was some- 
It has been proven that the victor in modern aerial war- 
fare is not the one who has the best air fighting aircraft | ters. Believe it or not, during the 
but the one who has the most. It is, of course, wise to have | next ten minutes he caught four 
the best but to go too far in the direction of sacrificing | fine lake trout weighing 5%, 6, 
quantity for quality is dangerous. 19, and 22 pounds, respectively. 

Training a good pilot is not an around-the-clock propo-| After the 22 pounder, came an- 
sition. It cannot be done through the use of jack-in-the- | — = we" — a, 
box methods but requires months of preliminary and years pen cies “ee seahttas a re 
of advanced training and thorough seasoning. |40 pounds, judging by the capers 

The entire fighting-pilot training program should be| of the 22 pounder. Worried 
endowed with a greater degree of permanency. There is a| about the welfare of his compan- 
growing feeling against maintaining the wide difference be-| ions, he released this monster be- 
tween, the methods of treating with the two types of pres-| fore damage was done. Monte 
ent day military pilots, commonly referred to as “‘regu-| Snedeker and Walt Braznell, 
lars” and “reserves.” The regulars have a degree of per- | Please note, Stan says for you to 
menency that is proper, while the reserves are trained, | throw your minnows back in the 
used for a while during what is usually the best part of | ¥**°™ 
their useful lives, and then released and put on their own. | A Tisket, A Tasket, 

It is a known fact that in any major conflict the reserve | Who Has the Basket? 

fighting forces will be called on, because of their superior | Rumors concerning Marquette 
numbers, to successfully carry forward the air operations| Air Lines are plenty numerous 
of the armed forces of the United States. |these days. On a recent trip, I 

In the interest of a well-rounded-out and adequate na- | left St. Louis, flying a Stinson 
tional air defense program, Congress should see to it that | “4: - pany rege eee that 
the reserves are placed on a more equal footing with the | | can Galil page hg orn — 
regulars. This applies to nearly all phases of the problem. |). -civing this tummies. Wak 

The defense value of air line pilots is also a subject of | cigeg to practice a wheel landing 
current air defense discussion. There are many ejaculatory | jn Dayton, in order to prepare my- 
pros and cons being voiced, some of which approach the | self for a check-out on a Douglas 
ridiculous. The ultra-fast system of communications that | the next day. Imagine my amaze- 
our air network affords is both vital and essential to na-| ment when I was informed in Day- 
tional defense and, therefore, it naturally follows that in| ton that the new equipment was 
an emergency the air line pilots should be kept at their = - Sampeed Seareee During 
regular tasks as long as possible. A fledgling pilot is next aed our a — erry ges 
to worthless from a national defense point of view. The “ead 0 ee Ss a eS 

position with my flight 

worth of a pilot with limited training and seasoning is}; 5) my lap, trying to get accli- 
dubious. A highly-trained pilot, such as the air line pilot, | mated to the cramped quarters of 
has a known value to national defense. To those who). Lockheed Electra. All this dis- 
choose to take issue with this, let them well consider the | comfort in vain, as I was told in 
answer to the following question on the military worth of | Detroit to be ready for Boeing 
the country’s air line pilots, which is suggested in all sin-| 247’s._ In St. Louis the next eve- 
cerity for atmosphere-clearing purposes: “WHAT WOULD | 2ing, I entered the operations of- 
BRITAIN GIVE TODAY IN THE CURRENT CRISIS TO _ and requested a check-out on 
HAVE AMERICA’S AIR LINE. PILOTS, APPROXIMAT- | ‘he new equipment. Here I was 
os informed that, according to the 

ING 1500, PROPERLY EQUIPPED ? latest regulations, installing new 

In times like this, when the greatest heritage of our) ¢,,) pumps on the Stinsons did not 
people—their freedom—is being threatened, national air’ | necessitate a recheck of pilots. A 
defense issues should not be confused in the eyes of the | tisket, a tasket, who has the bas- 
powers that be who are earnestly and sincerely striving to|ket? That is what the Marquette 
direct correctly the destiny of at gone — ens be bors wee Avge * find out. 

ea YT emseives. orts for Ferry Crew 
clearly eatalitinhand sap Aneenn 20 oF o David L. Behncke. The great heat must have ar- 








| begat himself an heir. 


thing of an amateur in those wa-| 





to know who’s a votin’ on my tick- 
et, and I guess you fellers kinda 
think the same; so, suppose I 
thumb through our family album 
and set down in writin’ the names 
of the boys who put their marks 
on the ballot of ole sixteen. 
P’rhaps to some these will bring 
thoughts of good times spent 
t’gether and for the others who, 
like me, find it hard to remember 
names, let’s add a little somethin’: 

ALLAN A. BARRIE —Califor- 
nia National Guard. In the pro- 
cess of patenting a gadget that is 
actually going to put the “pie” in 
piloting. 

FRANK E. DACE—Most infec- 
tious smile in the outfit. Has a 
son named Jimmie. 

JAMES P.GASKILL—Sideline: 
apartment houses. Has a sailboat 
with a darn good engine in it. 

CARL H. EAKER—Army. Just 
Brother of 
the Eaker of all Army Eakers. 

MARSHALL A. WOOSTER — 
Hotel man. When in Palm 
Springs stays at Casitas Del 
Monte. The best in the west—I 
don’t guess. 

ARTHUR C. CHENEY — Has 
made use of every updraft be- 
tween Trona and Death Valley in 
J-5s. 

STERLING T. LOVE — Arny. 
By now he should be supportin’ an 
heir also. Notorious as a brother- 
in-law. 

CHARLES G. MACKENZIE — 
Also notorious as a brother-in-law. 
Has the uncanny knack of always 
being there when it happens. 

CHARLES H. RICHARDS — 
Army. radio, raDIO, RADIO. 
Has the ability to wreck, repair or 
build any aircraft radio on any 
two-hour flight or less. 

ROBERT C. LUSK — Doesn’t 
say nuttin’ to nobody except on 
parties. Wizard at fishin’. 

JOHN BARCHARD—Up from 
Central America. Has hard time 
finding proper subjects for his 
camera. 

LESTER C. HOLTAN — Cali- 
fornia National Guard. A whiz at 
O-47s and what’s going on. 

CHARLES J. FREGULIA — 
Army. Specialist in BC-1s. Can 
put a scab on any man’s nose by 
not duckin’. 

DANIEL W. WICKLAND — 
Army. Got people believing he 
was born with a ping pong ball in 
one hand and a paddle in the 
other. 

GEORGE M. RYAN — Collects 
the room rent at the end of the 
line. God help him, I know. 

LANE W. SMITH—Armny. It’s 
a cinch he’s no scribe. 

How About Other Councils’ 
Checking Their Albums?, 
Scribe Asks 

How about some of the other 
councils’ checking back through 
their albums and bringing to light 
some of their ballot markers, 
yes??? 








rived in St, Louis at last, as it has 
been reported that a crew, on a 
ferry boat. trip from Cincinnati, 
were clad in shorts only. (Don’t 


get excited, Marquette Aislines 
has no stewardesses. ) 











“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 


Inu Constant Memoriam 


Active 








Accidental 
Adams, John B.—U. A. - 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, “— M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A. —Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. = 
Blom, Edwin W. AG. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. 4a. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, Cc. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.— = L 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. 
DeCesare, a Ta 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—v. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur ye Ww. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, Ww. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N a en 
King, George B.—P. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. — i 
Lewis, Harr C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, ere ai 
Lucas, Al—W. 
Lucas, Verne —Ladington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—vU. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Resseil S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. " M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust. F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, + gta W.A. 
Sandblom, v.—c. Pag 
Sauceda, a "me. 
Sharpnack, J. wiv. yx L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E. —Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, ™M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A, A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. 
Williamson, P. B.— A. 
Worthen, John A. —W. w. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C, & S. A. 
Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 
Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. ae 
Phelps, Henry -_ as i 
Swanson, Axel—A. 
peal 
Anderline, Frank W. 
Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 


A. 
L. 
L. 


Riddle, ‘Giean, L. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 
Darby, James E. 
ewne, Leva L 
Hays, George 
Keadie, Floy 


Rhiner, L. ae a 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 











American Export 
o Fly Atlantic 


pACKGROUND— 


About three years ago, Amer- 
ican Export Lines, operator of 
kurface vessels between Mediter- 


ranean and Black Sea ports and 
the United States, conceived the 
idea of supplementing this method 
if transportation with transocean- 


ic flying boats. The assumption 





was that the supervision of air 
transportation over the. ocean 
vould be under the jurisdiction of 
the Maritime Commission along | 
vith surface vessels. The subse- | 


iF quent birth of the Civil Aeronau- | 


Authority, with regulatory | 
power over transoceanic air tra vel, | 
necessitated the development of a| 
orporation separate from the sur- 
vessel line. This was done, 
the new corporation being Amer- 
icon Export Airlines, Inc. Follow- | 
ing three survey flights last sum- 
in a Consolidated Model 28-4 | 
twin-engined flying boat command- 
ed by Patrick J. Byrne, Chief | 
Boatswain with VP-57, Norfolk, 
assisted by Copilot T. S. Terrill, 
Flight Engineer M. C. J. Doyle, | 
Ass’t Flight Engineer Ralph Carl- | 
son, and radio operators Bill Eh- | 
and C. F. McDonough, the | 
new company applied for a certifi- | 
cate of convenience and necessity | 
October 30, 1939. Hearings | 
were held before CAA Examiner | 
C. Edward Leasure from October | 
30, 1939, to January, 1940. A rec-| 
ommendation was made public by | 
the examiner on April 19, 1940, | 
that American Export be granted | 
a certificate for a transatlantic | 
route from New York to Lisbon, 


tics 


face 


mer 


mer 


0? 


Barcelona and Rome. A certifi- | 
cate for routes to London and 

Marseilles was denied without | 
prejudice because they had been 
declared to be in combat zone. | 


Pan American Airways appeared | 
in opposition to the application. 
Certificates of convenience and | 
necessity were granted to Amer- | 
ican Export Airlines, Inc., on July 
15, 1940, by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority to operate a transocean- 
ic air service between New York 
and Lisbon, Portugal. Granting 


of the certificates mark the en- 


trance of the second American 
company to fly the North Atlantic. 

Inauguration of the new trans- 
oceanic service is expected to be- 
gin immediately. For the first 
eleven months the new line will 


carry mail and express only with 
stops at Horta, in the Azores, and 
possibly at Hamilton, Bermuda. 
Following this period it.is expect- 
ed that nonstop passenger service 
will be established when the first 
of three Sikorsky S-44 four-en- 
gined flying boats will be deliv- 
ered. 
Restricted by Neutrality Act 
American Export is permitted 
by one of the certificates to carry 
passengers, mail, and express be- 
tween New York City and Lisbon, 
Portugal, using either or both 
Hamilton, Bermuda, and Horta, 
the Azores, as intermediate points 
and Baltimore, Md., as an alter- 
nate terminal. The certificate is 
to be effective so long as opera- 
tions to France, England, and Ire- 
land are rendered unlawful be- 
cause of the neutrality act of 1939 
and for 60 days thereafter. 
Effective until September 1, 
1941, a second certificate was is- | 
sued for mail and express service 
only, between the terminal points | 
and naming Horta as an interme- 
diate stop. 
United Aircraft Corporation has | 
been at work since January at its| 
Vought-Sikorsky plant at Bridge- | 
port, Conn., constructing three 
$-44 flying boats for American 
Export. These boats are estimat- | 
ed by the manufacturer to be able | 
to carry a crew of 11, and 12] 
passengers on nonstop flights be-| 
tween New York and Lisbon in 20 
hours and 30 minutes eastbound 
or 24 hours and 45 minutes west- 
bound. 
CAA’s Answer to PAA’s Opposition 
Pan American’s contention that 
granting of the certificate would 
prove economically harmful was 
answered by the CAA as follows: 
“We are unable to find that the 


WALTERS WINGED 
BY DAN CUPID 


By LOYD C. WALDORF 
Council No. 45, MCA 
Kansas City, Mo. 


It appears that the pilots’ em- 
ployment contract is in the final 
stages with only a few minor | 





Then Came The Landfall Here it Is— 


By PILOT JAMES D. O’NEAL, PAA 


About a year ago, Dr. Ross A. 
McFarland made the startling 
statement that the average num- 
ber of offspring of air line pilots 
in the United States was 0.8. The 





points to agree upon, so it should | oe 


be satisfactory to both the com- | 
pany and the pilots. The contract | 
is 
July 1. 
Harrington Broken Hearts | 
Exceeded Only by National Debt | 

Several changes in _ personnel | 
have come about since the last re- | 
port. First Officer Harrington left | 
to go to work for TWA—he does | 
like hostesses —and do they like | 
him? Well, I can only say that the 
number of badly bent, if not brok- | 
en hearts he has left behind is| 
exceeded only by the national | 


| debt, and growing almost as fast. | 


expected to become effective | * 


| ae 


Capt. Leonard Hylton also left | @ 


and went to work for TWA. I be-| 


Water, water, water! It’s a long way between landfalls on PAA’s 


can find as interesting tennis part- 
ners in Manila as in Lisbon. 


Mixed doubles is a good game no 
matter where it is played. 
Messrs. Garrison, Perry, 


Gen- 





| fore taking the new job. He should | 
|have stayed—we may have them | 


| Shelton, and Rufus March were 


| with so much money so he asked 
| MCA’s charming secretary to help 


lieve hostesses find favor with him | transatlantic routes. Is it any wonder that Skipper ‘‘Smilin’’’ Jack 
also, but he knew quite a few be- | O’Connor flashes a broad smile when distant shores are sighted from 
the cockpit of the ocean-going clipper he is piloting on a transatlan- 
tic crossing? 


pilots around these parts seemed | try, Biggers, and Flower have re- 
to take the statistics as a personal | cently moved up into the first offi- 
affront and immediately set to | cer group and can now sit in the 
work to see if the average couldn’t | sacred chamber during landings 
be raised in a hurry. The Dursts,| and take-offs. How does it feel 
Gordons, Leffingwells, Garrisons,|to have worked yourselves back 
and Beyers are all clamoring for | up to copilot, boys? Mr. Kalkow- 
a recount to see if that figure|sky is the most recent transferee, 
can’t be revised upward. From| having been sent to Miami. This 
the looks of things there will be | is sure to suit Kal as we under- 
several more names to add at the| stand he owns a beautiful house 


yet. 
Olson Takes Position in 
South America 

Al Olson, formerly of NWA, | 
flew as First Officer for about a| 
month, but left to take a position 
in South America. 

New First Officers recently 
hired are A. W. Smith from In- 
ter-Island; Robert Forsblade, 
TACA; Ralph Francis, A. Austin, 
Charles Rex, and Robert Bonnett. 
Secretary Charms Walters— 

Aw, You’re Just Jealous 
Paul Walters, Carl Kaye, C. N. 








checked out as Reserve Captains. | 
Walters didn’t know what to do 


him out, which she has consented 
to do starting most any time soon. 
Congratulations, Paul, but the 
company will lose a fine secretary. 
Life’s Just One Uniform 
After Another 

We changed uniforms again— 
this time they are gray. We are to 
change to a darker shade for win- 
ter. Ho, hum! Just one new uni- | 
form after another. Maybe we can 
sell the old ones to some Mexican 
revolutionists—they are about due | 
fr another change. 


MECHANICS CHECK — 





A modern windjammer, that plies on our country’s transoceanic 
trade lanes of the skies, blends a perfect background for ‘‘Old Glory’’ 
as it docks at Lisbon, Portugal. 


there. 


A First Attempt 


By G. A. McKEE 
Council No. 32, PCA. 
Detroit, Mich. 





Here it is, a first attempt (and 
maybe a last) at news reporting. 
Three of our most brilliant First 
Officers, Koehn, Pierman, and Mc- 
Kee, have blasted out of their 
right side positions into the left- 
hand seat during the past two 
months. And do they like it! 
Paul Koehn was transferred to 
Washington to help out on the 
Buffalo run. 

This addition to the ranks of 
the Captains has enabled a large 
number of pilots to take that much 
needed vacation. Many of them 
are now taking last year’s and 
this year’s vacations together and 
that seems to call for a real trip. 

Flash!!! The “doggy stork’ vis- 
ited the Couples’ home recently 
and left a fine litter of German 
Shepherd pups. This caused Ed 
Couples to be the exception to the 
vacation rule as he spent his whole 
vacation right at home. (Anyone 
desiring a fine German Shepherd 
please note.) 

Now Wrong-Place-at-the-Right- 
Time Mason Will be At-Right- 
Places-at-Right-Time—Or Else 

W. L. Mason, a very estimable 
First Officer, who has been with 
us these past two years, is at it 
again. He is a very peaceable 
young man with a penchant for 
being in the wrong place at the 
right time—witness: one safety 
zone, one police cruiser, etc., too 
numerous to mention. This time 
he has really done it. He has 
taken upon himself a wife. And 
we mean taken, since he took her 
away from PCA. The lucky, or 
unlucky as you will, young lady 
was Miss Jane Merrill, one of the 
brand new hostesses of PCA. Mean 
of him, wasn’t it? It is reported 
that the honeymoon is being 
waged in Florida. Congratulations 
and best wishes to the happy 
couple! 

A hearty welcome to our new- 
est First Officers, Richards and 
Hillier. 

Judge Weiblen Migrates 
To Arctic Circle 

Four more DC3’s are expected 

during May and our Boeings seem 








| 


| “Chuck” Weiblen. 
| be back soon. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| It’s Fatal to Move to Shangri La 


1,534 ITEMS | next writing. 


It has proven fatal to another 


| Soup and Fish for Horta 
| Payload is a precious thing in 


Often wilatestned tat held af the ex-eastern division copilot to re-| aviation and especially in ocean 


utmost importance by pilots is the 
work of the highly trained crew of 
mechanics who make ready the 


|turn to Miami. Last Christmas it 
| was Paul Borg who went down 


and brought back a roommate. 


|flying. The manufacturers al- 
| ways promise us plenty of room 
| for it but sometimes when we get 


to have caught the warm weather 
urge of the migratory birds. One 
of them is already well on the 
way to the Arctic Circle, accom- 
panied by our amiable Chief Pilot 
“Chuck” will 


Well, here’s to a big summer 
with lots of expansion. 





Newark Airport 


May Reopen 


giant liners of the air. That these | 








continued maintenance of an ex- 


men are greatly responsible for 
safety in the air is common knowl- 
edge to those “in the know.” 
Recent figures released by a 
major air line company reveals 
that it supplies 16 man-hours of 
overhaul and check-up for every 
hour its fleet is in the air. This 


j}amounts to approximately 6,000 


man-hours daily. 
A crew going over one of the 
ships before a flight must approve 


| 1,534 separate items in order to 
|release the plane for flight. There 


can be no flaws, it must rate “per- 
fect”? on the mechanic’s check-up 
sheet. 








clusive monopoly of transatlantic 


| American flag air transportation is 


in the public interest, particularly 
since there is no such public con- 
trol over the passenger or express 
rates to be charged or over the 


| standards of service to be ren- 


dered as customarily is provided in 
the case of a publicly protected 
monopoly. 

“The record indicates that al- 
though it does not appear that the 
quality of the service now ren- 
dered by the intervener (Pan 
American Airways) is at present 
inadequate in any respect, benefits 
to the public, in the shape of im- 
proved service resulting from ad- 
vances in the industry, would be 
accelerated by -competition be- 
tween United States air carriers 
on the North Atlantic route.” 


Last month it was C. H. Smith.|all loaded up and ready to go 






| 





It’s nice to get up in the morning but it’s “ darn site nicer to 
lie in bed..... Here’s Co-skipper Paul Martin Borg doing a bit of 


the latter. On departure mornings in Lisbon, the PAA crews are rude- 
ly awakened by the hotel’s official caller whose English is limited. 
He loudly shouts, ‘‘Get up-you fly.’’ Borg allows how he has been 
called many things but never a fly. Here he is getting his morning 
insult before arising to take off for far away places. 


Congratulations, the four of you! | there is not much weight left for 
Our Loss—Their Gain For this reason the company 

Captain Gilbert B. Blackmore | decided it would be cheaper to 
recently left us for the Pacific di-| buy all the flight personnel extra 
vision. It is said that he was get-| clothes to leave on the other side 
ting a little case of claustrophobia | so they could take along an extra 
from. being cooped up in the| passenger or two. <A cooperative 
North Atlantic so wanted to go out| junior pilot recorded the follow- 
where he would have more room.|ing conversation overheard be- 
Our loss—their gain. We hope he| tween a pilot and his wife: 





$4 
nN. 





Reopening of the Newark Mu- 
|nicipal Airport, under private op- 
eration, looms as a possibility with 
the announcement that completed 
plans have been submitted to the 
Newark City Commission for ap- 
proval by the newly-formed New- 
ark Airport Corporation. 

The airport corporation, com- 
posed of Newark business men, 
was formed to operate the Newark 
field after a prior plan, which the 
|air lines had intended to put into 
operation, was discarded. The air 
lines had intended to put up finan- 
cial backing for maintenance of 
the airport but decided that it 
it might set a precedent with other 
| municipal airports and prove too 
|expensive. If approved, the new 
operators say they can have the 
field in working condition and 
|have planes on regular schedule 
by September 1 at the latest. 


Husband: “I am going to leave 
a suit at Horta because the com- 
pany is cutting down our baggage 
allowance on the trip from New 
York to Horta. Wonder what suit 
I should leave over there?” 

Wife: “Why don’t you leave 
your dress clothes?” 

Husband: “My dress clothes! 
Why?” 

Wife: “Because you never use 
thém any more!” 

Question: Does this apply to 
you, too? 

Editor’s comment—Sounds like 
a note of dissatisfaction, boys, 
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ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN|Basiness And |All Alaska TOOK TWO SWIMS- 
Third installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” writ- | ° e e 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. | Ball Com bined Mail b Air FIRST AND LAST 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. | y 
Ill. DESCRIPTION OF THE | pressure the same as in the normal | oo By DON K. SMITH 
VARIOUS METHODS USED | atmosphere at sea level. The oxy-| By PARK R. LEARNED, JR. On May 21, 1940, a bill (H. R.| Council No. 6, AA = 
IN STUDYING THE EFFECTS | gen pressure can be reduced at the | Council No. 52, UAL 9851) authorizing special arrange-| Boston, Mass. 
OF OXYGEN WANT (AN-| desired rate by running in nitro-| yy York, N. Y. ments for the transportation of >> 
OXIA). ~ from a — sage a | mail in the Territory of Alaska} summer came belatedly to Bos. 
“ +9 _| flow meter simulating the reduc-| was introduced by Congressman | ; f dine to celle beth 
Ppa Agen dt 9 rl agp tion in oxygen pressure during a Chairman R. C. Ashley called} Romjue. On June 4, 1940, another pares prays com world sar 
flight to high altitude. A motor) ¢ il No. 52 memb together | bill (H. R. 9992) was introduced F : 
latter term refers to oxygen lack . ae ouncl: No. o2 members vogetne ° y cealed itself successfully from the ON T 
in the blood alone blower unit may be used to circu-| for an interesting meeting at the| by Mr. Romjue for the same pur-| jo¢q] populace with a most effec. 
om late the air. The temperature and | Shelton Hotel, June 24. Business| pose. tive disguise of rain and fog. This 
Mountain Expeditions humidity may be controlled by | for the day was taken care of be-| Hearings were held on both bills There ar 


The most satisfactory way of | 
studying the effects of acclimatiza- | 
tion to oxygen want over any ex- 
tended period of time is to arrange | 
to live at high altitudes in moun- 
tainous regions. as in the Alps or | 
the Andes. Provided exposure to | 
cold, excessive fatigue from 
climbing, etc., can be controlled, | 
the mechanisms of acclimatization | 
relating to the decreased oxygen | 
pressure can be observed with | 
great precision. Following the 
initial period of mountain sickness 
one becomes adjusted to the lack | 
of oxygen and remains fairly com- | 
fortable while at rest. The high- | 
est altitudes to which man can be- 
come permanently acclimatized 
appear to be in the neighborhood | 
of 18,000 feet, as observed in the 
mining communities of South} 
America. 


The Low Pressure Chamber 


In the low pressure chamber | 
both the pressure of the air and | 
the concentration of oxygen can | 
be altered so that the atmospheric | 
conditions existing at high altitude | 
can be simulated precisely at sea | 
level. By means of a vacuum | 
pump, the total pressure can be | 
reduced corresponding to the pre- | 
cise atmospheric conditions at high | 


altitude. If the percentage of | 
oxygen is kept constant, the | 


amount of oxygen available for | 
one to breathe will decrease in the’ 
same fashion as in an airplane | 
climb. A valve system automati- 
cally regulates air intake and ad- | 
mits a stream of fresh air to the | 
chamber. In simulating ascent, 
the air is pumped out faster than 
it is allowed to enter, and in 
simulating descent, the pump is| 
turned off and air is admitted at | 
any desired rate. Any altitude 
may be maintained as long as de- 
sired. From the point of view of 
reproducing precisely the atmos- 
pheric conditions encountered dur- 
ing an airplane ascent, this pro- 
cedure probably is the most satis- 
factory. 
The Low Oxygen Chamber 

In low oxygen chambers the 
supply of oxygen, or the partial 
pressure, is diminished by diluting 
air with nitrogen, leaving the total 





| variables. 


| to 25 minutes. 
| various changes occur in respira- 


flowing the contents of the cham- 
ber over ice so as to cool and dry 


| the air; or preferably, an air con- 
| ditioning unit may be installed so 


as to control automatically these 
The accumulation of 
carbon dioxide is prevented by 
placing soda lime in the air circuit. 
The Rebreathing Apparatus 

This method involves the use of 
a rebreathing machine. With this 
the subject breathes 
over and over again the same air 
with the carbon dioxide absorbed 
by soda lime. The oxygen is grad- 
ually absorbed by the subject and 
it is thereby reduced from 21 to 6 
or 7 per cent. The average sub- 
ject usually reaches the limit of 
his capacity to withstand the ef- 
fects of oxygen deprivation in 20 
The time at which 


procedure 


tion, pulse, and blood pressure is 
noted. A pilot in poor condition 
on rebreather test collapsed at the 
end of 20 minutes at a simulated 
altitude of approximately 20,000 
feet, while another pilot in good 
physical condition remained at the 
rebreather for 30 minutes and was 
able to tolerate a simulated alti- 
tude of approximately 30,000 feet 
before he collapsed. By analyzing 
the air in the tank at the end of 
the run, the altitude which the 
subject is supposedly able to stand 
is determined. A series of psy- 
chological tests given during the 
experiment on the rebreather in- 
volves: (1) choice reaction times 
to a series of lights; (2) control 
of the speed of a motor with the 
foot from auditory cues; and (3) 


| the regulation of an ammeter from 


visual cues. Since all three of 
these tests are applied throughout 
the experiment, signs of deteriora- 
tion usually show up in one or 
more of the tests. The chief criti- 
cism of this procedure is that the 
experiment takes place too rapidly 
and the subject, by exerting great 
effort, may be able to withstand 
the effects of the acute oxygen 
want for short periods of time un- 
til the final stages of deteriora- 
tion. These experiments probably 
were successful in eliminating 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 































fore dinner. 


Following dinner the boys got 
together in a good old bull session 
and aired their views on various 
subjects. 

Consolidated Meeting 
Huge Success 


Representatives from Pan Amer- | 


ican Airways, Transcontinentai 
and Western Air, and American 
Airlines were present and the 
thought of having the boys from 
various councils get together, per- 
haps once a month, for a general 
discussion was proposed. The plan 
is to have the councils meet at a 
central point, each having their in- 
dividual council meetings to take 
care of current business, to have 
dinner together to get better ac- 
quainted, and then follow up with 
a general discussion of the com- 
mon problems between the coun- 
cils. 

Plan to Have Representative 
From Headquarters Present 


We plan to have a representa- 
tive from general headquarters 
present at the meeting if at all 
possible. 


Everyone present at the meet-| 


ing was highly. in favor of the 
above mentioned idea, so let’s get 
together and put the plan over, 
and do it soon. 


U.S. Airports 
Total 2,655 


The Civil Aeronautics Authority 
announced recently that there were 
2,655 airports, landing fields, and 
seaplane bases in the United States 
on July 1, an increase of 204 over 
the figure registered on January 
1, 1940. 





This total includes 646 munici- | 


pal and 495 commercial airports; 
282 C.A.A. intermediate fields; 


| 653 auxiliary fields; 20 Naval Air 


Stations; 58 Army fields; and 191 
miscellaneous Government, private, 
and State airports and landing 
fields. Of these, 775 were either 
fully or partially lighted for night 


words of one officer, “They’re so good, orders to America can never be filled.” 


—Pictures Inc. Photo 
PROWLING Two of a formation of five American-built Lockheed-Hudson bombers are shown, according 

to a British approved caption, flying 50 feet above the sea on patrol near Borkum in the Heli- 
goland bight area. Heligoland is a highly fortified German island in the North Sea. 


According to Royal Air 
Force officers, these planes are giving an excellent account of themselves in the current hostilities. 


In the 


'on June 13 before the Commit- 


|tee on Post Office and Post Roads 
|of the House. Those who testified 
were Mr. J. W. Cole for the Post 
Office Department, Colonel Gorrell 
for the Air Transport Association, 
| Edward G. Hamilton for the Air 
| Line Pilots Association, Mr. Bees- | 
ley representing air mail users, 
and Anthony Dimond, Delegate to 
Congress from the Territory of 
Alaska. 
Bills Provide for Carriage of 
All Classes of Mail in Alaska 
The purpose of these bills is to 
provide for the carriage of all| 
classes of mail within the Territory | 
of Alaska by airplane. H. R. 9992 
provides that all certificates of | 
convenience and necessity issued to | 
air carriers in Alaska are to be| 
cancelled insofar as they authorize | 
the carriage of air mail within the 
Territory of Alaska, and that all | 
|such mail will be carried by con- | 


tract with the Post Office Depart- | 
ment, such contracts to be award- | 
ed by competitive bidding. H. R. | 
9851 provides that all air carriers | 
holding certificates of convenience | 
| and necessity will be authorized to | 
carry the mail at rates fixed by the | 
Authority, and where the Post-| 
master requires service on routes | 
over which no service is presently 
available he may let the contracts 
|by competitive bidding. Neither 
| bill makes any provision for pro- 
| tecting the wages and hours of the 
piloting personnel. 

Pilots Protected 


| An amendment was proposed by 
the Air Line Pilots Association 
which would take care of the omis- 
sion in respect of applying the 
Labor Board decision to air car- 
riers in Alaska and when the Com- 
mittee subsequently met in execu- 
|tive session they tentatively ap- 
| proved H. R. 9851 with the amend- 
|ment proposed by the pilots. Thus 
| far, however, the bill has not been 
| reported to Congress. 
| H. R. 9992 a Cancellation Bill 
| Of the two bills, H. R. 9851 is, 
| of course, the more desirable. H. 
| R. 9992 is, in effect, a cancella- 
| tion bill which would have brought 
| about a situation in Alaska paral- 
|leling the situation which existed 
|in the domestic air mail service in 
| 1934 when all air mail contracts 
| were cancelled. In the present in- 
|stance, however, there would be 
|no excuse for cancelling the rights 
of existing carriers. Again we 
| would have a rearrangement of 
|routes in which existing carriers 
| would have to bid ridiculously low 
}in order to retain their pioneer 
rights or to prevent new air lines 
|from springing into existence to 
parallel and run the older lines out 
of business. 
H. R. 9851 May Cause Repetition 
Of Extremely Low Bids 

Under H. R. 9851 existing car- 
riers will be entitled to retain their 
certificates and to carry the mail 
as a matter of right which is as it 
should be. However, even this bill 
has a defect in that with respect 
to new routes it permits the suc- 
cessful bidder immediately to ap- 
ply for a certificate, and upon ob- 
taining his certificate he would, of 
course, be entitled to apply for an 
increase in rates. Thus, H. R. 9851, 
while the more desirable bill, 
would, nevertheless, create a situa- 
tion similar to that which existed 
in the domestic air mail service 
just prior to the enactment of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Once again 
if this bill goes through we shall 
witness some ridiculously low bids 
such as the zero bid of Eastern Air 
Lines which was _ unsuccessfully 
contested by Braniff Airways dur- 
ing the last days of the Air Mail 
Act of 1934. All new routes will 
go to the carrier that can afford to 
bid the lowest and operate at a 














loss long enough to go through the 


forced the Beantown boys and girls 
to take up, somewhat abruptly, 
summer residences in Hartford, 
Providence and other way stations 
that were momentarily blessed 
with 300 and 1, or better. Thinys 
were running along smoothly -~ 


|monthly rates established at the 


hotels, credit set up, and some even 
thinking about moving the familics 
down, when New York began to 
run out of airships. So, whenever 
the ceiling bounced up, the ferry 


|business would boom until there 
| was nary an airplane left on AM 
|18 and the boys at home were hol- 


lering for action and those away 
were screaming for clean shirts. 
Fog and Cancellations Fail 
To Ground Stork 

But in spite of fog and cancel- 
lations the baby business went on 
with “Big Bill’ Hooton beaming 
over the successful arrival of little 
Bill. According to Frankie he has 
an appetite just like his Daddy, 
sooo, he won’t be little long. Other 
new arrivals—not by the same pro- 
cedure — are: Jeter, Fitzgerald, 
Cheney, Robertson, Templeton, 
Hay, and Purdue who have been 
shanghaied from the southland to 
fill the left-hand seats for the for- 
mation flying on 18. The working 
parts of the same procession -— 


|fresh from the copilot school — 


include First Officers James, 
Swann, Maisch, Backberg, Swan- 
ger, and a “Syracuse” Henry who 
has been uprooted from the 
Cooper-Luna air line and plunked 
down in Boston. 

Stewardesses Fletcher and Graff 
Coyly Say “Yes” and Now Pilots 
Swann and Barse Say “Yes, 
Dear”? — or Else 





In the matrimonial department: 
Dick Swann went out of circula- 
tion when he and Jean Barse of 
New York were married in Maine. 
Stewardesses Becky Fletcher and 
Eva Graff murmured the requisite 
responses at the right times and 
thus acquired some new surnames. 

Jim Hay, Jeter, and Fitzgerald 
made an exploratory deep sea trip 
and returned to lament that fishing 
for cod with a drop-line has all the 
fascination of pulling up an old 
boot on a string. However, now 
that Jeter has finally recovered his 
rod from Don Ogden, he and the 
others are looking forward to the 
lakes of Maine. So, by next month 
we should have some swell stories 
that you won’t believe either. 
Graves Recovering Slowly 

There has been much talk of 
boats by the local citizens but so 
far all of the sailing has been done 
on the golf course or in a com- 
fortable chair at the club. Some 
hardy soul, believe it was Bill 
Graves, took two swims—his first 
and last—in the ocean. Circule- 
tion is returning slowly and it is 
expected that he’ll be normal by 
August — sufficiently to at least 
stop shivering whenever he tastes 
salt or sees water. 

It May be the Last of Clarence’s 
Research—or of Clarence 

Clarence Harmon seems to be 
the only one fortunate enough to 
have a plot of ground large enough 
for cultivation and small enough 
to escape the restrictions of the 
AAA. He reports that the crops 
are coming along nicely although 
he is hard at work searching for a 
solution of nitric acid and dyna- 
mite to protect his product from 
the corn borer. Any explosions 
from Lynnfield way may mark the 
successful conclusion of his re- 
search—or of Clarence. 








process of obtaining a certificate 
and have his rates fixed by the Au- 
thority. 

There is no certainty that either 
bill will be acted upon by Congress 
but the House Committee has ten- 
tatively approved H. R. 9851 with 
the labor amendment proposed by 
A.L.P.A. 
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EFFECT OF GRADE AND WIND 
ON TAKE-OFF OVER 50-FOOT OBSTACLE 
By PILOT JOHN L. MAGDEN, TWA 
There are times in the life of every pilot when he debates the 


question, “should I take off downhill and with the wind or uphill and | of Technology, Pasadena, turned 


into the wind?” 


Of course with our modern airports, most of which are level, this 


problem is not as common as at one time. 


However, there are a few 


fields used by the air lines that have an appreciable grade. 
Information Based on Data From Douglas Company 
The following information is based on data received from the 
Douglas company and is presented as an aid to the solution of this | 


problem. 


| 





| they set 30,000-35,000 feet as the 


The effect of grade and wind on take-off over a 50-foot obstacle | 
shown in the following graph where take-off distance necessary to | 
clear a 50-foot obstacle is plotted against wind for various grades 


from —5% to +5%. 


Undesirable Combinations Are Separated From Desirable 


Obviously, it is desirable to combine the winds and grade in such | 
2 manner as to insure minimum take-off distance. This is done in the 
graph by the horizontal curve which separates the undesirable com- 









ameasaees teats 
E +t ty 


binations of wind and grade from the desirable. 


take-off is made in the reverse direction. 
The use of curves can best be demonstrated by taking a practical 


example. 


Cites Average Grades at Boulder City Airport 
The runways of Boulder City Airport, for example, have the fol- 


lowing average grades: 


South runway—3.2% down grade. 
“ce 


S. E. 
Ss. W. 5 


—2.9% down grade. 
—2.5% down grade. 


Using the N-S runway as an example and a wind from the north 
of 15 m.p.h. the graph indicates it would require a shorter take-off 
distance to take off uphill into the wind than downhill with the wind. 
Using this same runway the graph shows that with a 10.5 m. p. h. wind 

rom the north the take-off distance would be the same regardless of 


the direction of take-off. 


Also from the graph, to take off north with 


no wind it would be equivalent to taking off on a level runway with a 


2 m. p. h. tail wind. 


Whereas to take off south with no wind it would 


be equivalent to taking off on a level runway with a 9 m.p.h. head 


wind. 


Scale Reveals Comparable Effects 
For the convenience of comparing the effect of wind on a level 
‘unway to the effect of grade with no wind the scale at the bottom of 


the graph has been constructed. 








DIXIE NAMES. 
FOR C & S LINERS 


“The romance of the South 
lays an important part in the op- 
eration of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines,” says Carleton Putnam, 
president of the company. In a 
special statement issued recently it 
was announced that the new fleet 
of Douglas D-C-3 air liners 
placed in service May 1 will fea- 
ture flight names symbolic of the 
South. 

The six daily schedules between 
Chicago and New Orleans will 
carry the following names: 

Flight 1—Southbound— 
“The Gulf Coaster” 





Flight 3—Southbound— 

“The Cotton King” 
Flight 5—Southbound— 

“The Louisiana Flyer” 
Flight 6—Northbound— 

“The Mark Twain” 
Flight 2—Northbound— 

“The Robert E. Lee” 
Flight 4—Northbound— 

“The Spirit of Natchez” 
Flights 7 and 8 will be known as 

“The Commuter” 


The names will be used to iden- 
tify flights and at terminals along 
the route to call passengers for 
flight arrivals and departures. On 
the nose of each giant air liner will 
be inscribed the following names: 
City of St. Louis, City of Mem- 
phis, City of Jackson, and City of 





SPOTLIGHT 
ION ALTITUDE |feeter Avene 


Medical and Plane Experts | 
Agree on 35,000 Feet | 
As Present Limit 


By JAMES BASSETT | 
—Courtesy New York Times. 
OS ANGELES. — Scientists 

who attended recent sessions 

of the Institute of Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences at California Institute 


the full spotlight of their discus- 
sions on today’s No. 1 commercial 
aviation subject — the so-called 
“substratosphere.” In so doing 





maximum altitude for safe, effi- 
cient operation of sealed cabin 
planes of present design. Air line, 
medical, and aircraft experts unit- 
ed in this belief. 

From Dr. Walter M. Boothby, 
Mayo Clinic member and high-alti- 
tude experimenter, came a de-| 
tailed report on man-in-the-strato- 
|sphere. Through the use of de-| 
| compression tanks at their Roches- 
| ter (Minn.) laboratory, he and Dr. 
| W. R. Lovelace have theoretically 
probed the thin air as high as 
40,000 feet, generally using what | 
|now has become popularly known | 
|as the “Mayo mask” for adminis- | 
| tering oxygen. 

The Mayo Clinie favors use of | 
such tanks for training United | 
| States Army Air Corps pilots, | 
| whose tactical work involves in- | 
creasingly high altitudes. Thus, | 
according to Dr. Boothby, fliers | 
can, under controlled conditions, 
learn their own capacity for “tak- | 
ing” rarefied flight, and can also | 
learn exactly what amount of oxy- 
gen they need. 

A Limit for Man 

Tests have indicated that men 
are “apt to become unconscious” 
at 43,000 feet, despite inhalation 
| of pure oxygen, he added. Going 
still higher, blood literally boils at 
| 63,000 feet, where vaporization of 
water in the veins occurs, Dr. 
Boothby said. 

Referring to more mundane al- 
titudes, the doctor cited research 
which tends to prove that “chronic 
grouchiness” can result from con- 
tinued flight operations without 
oxygen at 12,000 feet—for after | 
four hours at this height a man} 
needs twenty-four hours for com- 
plete return to naturalness. Nor- | 
mal conditions in the human body 
cannot be maintained at 40,000 
feet, even with liberal use of oxy- 
gen, Dr. Boothby continued. 

He urged “violent exercise” be- 
fore take-offs on flights to more 
than 20,000 feet to forestall the 
possible danger of “blood bub- 
bling’”’ —- which may cause tem- 
porary paralysis or double-sight 
for several days. 

Some Pilots Unfit 

Dr. Boothby warned that con- 
tinued flying at more than 10,000 
feet without oxygen might shorten 
a man’s life span. He said that 
although use of new mechanical 
devices which “record changes in 
brainwaves” helps weed out pilots 
unfit for altitude flying, sub- 
stratosphere airmen need not be 
supermen, provided the proper 
equipment is used intelligently. 

“Men can stand only so much,” 
Dr. Boothby concluded, ‘in the 
way of acceleration or altitude. 
It is our job to define these limi- 
| tations precisely and do all within 
our power to obviate them with 
the aid of oxygen, sealed cabins, 
and rigid medical examinations.” 

Significantly, the institute, be- 
fore whom in recent years the 
predictions of the Piccard brothers 
and the first complete rocket ex- 
perimentation reports have been 
delivered, concentrated on altitude 
discussions. One speaker was Dr. 
Arnold D. Tuttle, United Air Lines 
medical director and former com- 
mandant of the Army School of 
Aviation Medicine at Randolph 
Field, Texas. 


New Orleans. Each ship carries 
21 passengers, Flight Captain, 
First Officer, and Flight Steward- 
ess. All young women employed 
for service as stewardesses on the 
new planes come from cities on 
Chicago and Southern’s route, 














|many more 
| checking. 


—And Orchid 


By MARVIN HORSTMAN 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York City 

Well, anyway, the way 
the boys are getting boats, the 
Clippers aren’t going to have much 
room to land in Long Island Sound 
this summer. Bill Ambrose and 
Ken Fairchild are the last to join 
the group of boat owners. I hear 
that our good friend Larry Trim- 
ble is the proud owner of a shiny 
Monocoupe and can be seen at 
Roosevelt Field on his day off pol- 
ishing away. We have’ about! 
everyone moved over here from | 
Newark with Clarence Robey mov- | 
ing into a new house near Port | 
Washington. Bob Talbott has just | 
joined us from Chicago and is| 
driving the real estate agents | 
crazy trying to buy a house. 
19 Copilots Move to Left Side 

Every flight, lately, has been a 
line check for some up-and-com- 
ing First Officer—nineteen having | 
just been moved over to the other 
side into the seat with the soft 
cushions.-: There are about that 
in the process of 
Most of these can be} 
seen in the aisle between the seats 
trying to home on some range | 
station (it probably just went off 
the air for cleaning and tuning). 
Anyway, congratulations to them 
all, These promotions bring us a| 
bunch of new First Officers that | 
we welcome and look forward te} 
having as ALPA members. 

New Boeings’ Outlook Colossal— 
Thick Rugs, Orchid Powder Room, 
Two Hostesses, Etc., Etc. 

Every one of us is looking for- 
ward to getting our Boeings 
SOON, having heard many stories 
of wonderful flying qualities, thick 
rugs that tickle your toes (unless 
you wear shoes), Orchid Powder 
Room... . I’d better stop before 
I get a rose pinned on me. Also 
hear that they’re going to have 
two charming hostesses, but they 
are adding another male crew 
member so that still leaves the 
First Officer free to pump the 
gear. 

My head is beginning to hurt so, 
I guess that’s all there is ’til next 
time—if they let me loose again. 





| 
| 


Urges New Nomenclature 

Dr. Tuttle declared flatly, in an 
interview prior to his talk before 
delegates, that “until airplane de- 
sign changes radically,” commer- 
cial operations will remain below 
the stratosphere layer — that is, 
below 36,000 feet. In this regard 
he urged that a new nomenclature 
be applied to altitude flying: Di- 
viding the troposphere into three 
segments with the 18,000-36,000 
foot layer called the “neosphere,”’ 
since this is man’s new zone of op- 
eration. 

For some time, Dr. Tuttle said, 
air lines will proceed at a maxi- 
mum elevation of 20,000 feet. 
Higher flying would be uneconom- 
ical, he added, since the weight of 
pressure-proofing equipment for 
transports and the loss of flight- 
efficiency above that height mount 
too rapidly. He admitted, how- 
ever, that military aviation un- 
doubtedly will accompany experi- 
menters into the actual strato- 
sphere — above the 36,000-foot 
level. 

These are Dr. Tuttle’s sugges- 
tions for atmospheric nomencla- 
ture: 

Paleosphere—up to 9,000 feet. 
Here is man’s best external envi- 
ronment, in which he can function 
without artificial aids. Although 
he may acclimatize himself to 
18,000 feet, rapid ascent to this 
elevation might cause nitrogen 
bubbles in the blood stream. 

Mesosphere — from 9,000 to 
18,000 feet. This represents 
man’s limits without use of oxy- 
gen. 

Neosphere — from 18,000 to 
36,000 feet. In each of these 
three instances, Dr. Tuttle con- 
cluded, function of aircraft corre- 
sponds rather closely to that of 
the human body, with unsuper- 
charged engines possible in the 
first, single-stage supercharging 
essential in the second (along with 
pressurized cabins) and extreme 
pressurizing for many engine 





Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Jack- 
son, and New Orleans. 





parts, as well as the cabin, neces- 


RESCIND DEPARTING 
REGULATIONS 


The Civil Aeronautics Board 
announced recently that it had re- 
scinded a regulation passed Febru- 
ary 2, 1940, prohibiting the simul- 
taneous scheduling of departures 
of more than one air transport 
plane from a single airport when 
dispatched over the same air route 
to the same destination. 


If We Must Err Let It Be 
On the Side of Caution 


“Last fall, when this problem 
first came before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority,” said a spokes- 
man for the Board, “the air lines 
of this country were facing a bad 
weather season, and: yet were 
planning to fly far more schedules 
than they had flown during any 


| previous winter season in order to 


meet increasing public demands. 
At the same time, new schedules 
were announced under which two 
of the air lines would maintain 
identical departure and arrival 
times for aircraft leaving the same 
point for the same destination 
along the same airway. There was 
widespread concern over the possi- 


| bility that this added complication 
|might occasion an operating haz- 
jard. The Authority held meetings 


on the subject with air line repre- 
sentatives and canvassed the opin- 


|ions of its own technical personnel. 


While recognizing that opinion 
was divided, the Authority felt that 
the weight of testimony at that 
time was against adding the factor 
of simultaneous schedules to other 
current traffic problems. Wishing 
to err, if at all, on the side of an 
excess of caution, we considered 
some action necessary. 


All Interested Parties Consulted 


“With bad weather of the winter 
behind us and with our systems of 
traffic control tested through 
months of extreme air line activity, 
we initiated steps several months 
ago to obtain all pertinent opinion 
on the matter. We have now re- 
ceived statements from all but two 
of the domestic air carriers and 
from the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion, and have carefully examined 
the situation with the Airway 
Traffic Control officials under the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics. The clearly preponderant 
weight of these opinions, includ- 
ing in particular those of the Air 
Line Pilots Association and of the 
personnel responsible for the ac- 
tual administration of Airway 
Traffic Control, is that the mainte- 
nance of simultaneous schedules 
does not, in itself, constitute a 
hazard to safety. Take-offs are 
never, in fact, simultaneous but 
are clearly in sequence at ample 
intervals by airport traffic control 
towers. Once in the air, the planes 
are separated, and kept separated, 
by the Airway Traffic Control sys- 
tem. There are ample regulations 
in force to prohibit flight crews 
from exceeding limits on cruising 
horsepower in any attempts at 
‘racing.’ At the destination, ample 
separation of landings is again in- 
sured by airport traffic control op- 
erators.” 


Seek Air Paths 
To Cross Gulf 


Pan American clipper ships may 
soon traverse new air paths over 
another great body of salt water, 
the Gulf of Mexico, if applications 
now pending before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are approved. 

The proposed routes would link 
New Orleans, Havana, and Guat- 
emala City thus providing direct 
connections from Central America 
into Mexico and South America. 

Direct service would be provided 
from New Orleans to Guatemala 
City, via either Merida, Yucatan 
or Belize, British Honduras. Since 
Guatemala City is barely off a 
course due south of New Orleans, 
this line would be the shortest 
available to South America from 
New Orleans and other points in 
the Mississippi River Valley. None 
of the present air lines to South 
America crosses the Gulf of Mex- 
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Transferring 


Hither & Yon 


By C. G. SPERRY 
Council No. 33, UAL 


Denver, Colorado 








Dick Craine and Walt Rosen- 
field have put away their skis and 
are looking longingly at fly rods 
and hooks waiting for the season 
to open. Also to be seen are vari- 
ous members of the fraternity 
busily engaged in mowing their 
lawns and hoeing weeds out of the 
l.w.’s favorite nasturtium bed. 


Transferring Hither and Yonder 


Now that summer schedules are 
with us, there is a parade of trans- 
fers from here to there, and from 
there to here, that would make an 
American Legion parade look silly. 
Well . . . almost. Captains, Re- 
serve Captains, qualification 
flights, familiarization flights, new 
promotions . . . things are happen- 
ing so fast we can’t keep up 
with them. By next issue there 
should be developments to report. 
New. to Council No. 33 is W. E. 
“Bill” Sherman, recently trans- 
ferred from Chicago. Welcome to 
Denver, Bill, and hope you like 
the land where the cattle have 
shorter legs on one side than on 
the other from walking on the 
sides of the hills. 

So Help Me! That’s What 
He Said Happened 

Bearing in mind the adage that 
truth is stranger than fiction, the 
following is reported to your cor- 
respondent as gospel truth. A cer- 
tain young man, affiliated with 
one of the larger manufacturers, 
was sitting comfortably in the 
cabin of a Dizzy Three (beg par- 
don, Hi) during a routine demon- 
stration flight. The pilots, up in 
the front office, were having a fine 
time making the airplane do 
“things.”? Well, during the course 
of the flight, the rear cabin door, 
not having been firmly latched, 
suddenly popped slightly open. 
Our hero, deciding to make of 
himself “mother’s little helper,” 
went back to the door to see what 
could be done about closing it. 
Grasping the latch firmly in his 
right hand he pushed the door 
open further the better to slam it. 
Just at that moment the pilots 
were bringing the airplane to the 
verge of a stall condition. Those 
familiar with the stall character- 
istics of the Dizzy Three can ap- 
preciate what happened. As the 
wing dropped rather violently, air 
pressure on the rear door ceased 
to exist and said door, being un- 
encumbered except for an excited 
young man hanging thereon, 
swung wide open. Now this placed 
our hero in a predicament, so to 
speak, with his feet hooked behind 
the door jam and, grasping onto 
the latch firmly, he gazed out over 
several hundred square miles of 
Colorado from an unexcelled vant- 
age point. Happily, we are able 
to report that the airplane re- 
covered from the stall, the door 
was shut and locked, and our hero 
retired to his seat somewhat shak- 
ily, firmly resolving that the life 
of a human fly was not for him. 
So help me, that’s just the way he 
told it to us. 

Council 33’s Keyhole Informers 
Hard Pressed by Strides of 
Progress 


Great and Mysterious are the 
ways of the Thunderbird. Also Big 
Business. The strides of Progress 
have overtaken dear old 33, and 
personnel is changing so rapidly 
that an OGPU agent would be 
hard pressed to keep track of 
everyone. Former Council Prexy 
Rube Wagner has been graduated 
to that Happy Hunting Ground for 
pilots, Burbank. We are sorry to 
see Rube go, but wish him tail- 
winds and suchlike out in Sunny 
California. The same wishes for 
Willie Sharman, who also departed 
these parts for Burbank. Our over- 
seer of the “cheque d’ Hood,” 
C. A. Thompson, is soon to leave 
for Chicago, the better to look 
after his brood. To Salt Lake City, 
t’other side of the Continental Di- 
vide, Frank Morton and Paul Nor- 
man will soon make safari, there 
to enjoy life between the Great 
Salt Lake and the Watsatch Moun- 
tains, and incidentally to lift the 





BRITISH PLAN 
AIR LINE TO U.S. 


From ‘somewhere in England” 
Airways Atlantic Ltd., of Great 
Britain, a subsidiary of British 
Overseas Airways Ltd., will initiate 
regularly scheduled transatlantic 
air mail and passenger service to 
LaGuardia Field, New York, be- 
ginning not later than August 13, 
according to a statement made by 
Paul Bewshea, New York manager 
of the line. 

25 Ton Planes with Crew of Six 

Planes to be used are 25-ton 
four-motored flying boats carrying 
a crew of six and a number of pas- 
sengers so far undetermined. Mr. 
Bewshea said he believed the serv- 


ice would begin with one weekly | 


flight in each direction. 


Survey flights were made on the | 
route up to October 3 of last year. | 


First British-Operated 
Transatlantic Air Line 

When started, the service will be 
the first British-Operated trans- 
atlantic passenger service, supple- 
menting the flights of Pan Ameri- 


can and American Export Airlines, | 


the latter company having recently 
been awarded certificates by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 


The opening of the British line 
is said to have been approved both 
by the British Air Ministry and by 
the American Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. 





It’s Axiomatic 


Yet They Do It 


That it is dangerous to attempt 
to fly an airplane without having 
first received flying instruction, is 
axiomatic. Yet, according to Air 
Safety Board records, during the 
past year there were about a half 
dozen accidents due to novices at- 
tempting to fly airplanes without 
having had instruction. In nearly 
all such cases, the accidents re- 
sulted in fatalities. 

One accident of this nature re- 
ported to the Authority by the 
Board, concerned two 
with no flying experience who 
stole an airplane at night from 





| its parking place on a frozen river 


in Alaska. Shortly after take-off, 
the plane crashed but miraculous- 
ly the occupants escaped fatal in- 
jury. 


This was one of nine serious or | 


fatal accidents, involving foolhar- 
dy disregard of personal safety, 
which were analyzed and reported 
on by the Air Safety Board to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority in 
May. 

A total of 220 aircraft accident 
reports were transmitted to the 
Authority by the Board during 
one month. 








mail over the hump. Jim Matthews 
is still waiting hopefully for word 
to depart for Seattle. Good luck, 
gang. 
Only Casualty Was a 
Caved-in Crankcase 

Since the opening of fishing sea- 
son some weeks ago, Chairman 
Belding and Hansen, the Terrible 
Swede, have been perfecting plans 
for a gigantic expedition after the 
wily Rocky Mountain Trout. After 
an early start, and hours of bal- 
ancing Betsy, the Model A, on pre- 
carious cliff-hanging roads, they 
reached the fishing grounds, only 


to find that it should have been | 


deer season. Elk and deer in 
plenty, but the fish declared a holi- 
day, and departed for streams un- 
known. Only casualty was a mash- 
ed crankcase on Betsy due to in- 
ferior highway construction, or 
could it have been the navigation? 
Anybody know a good spot to fish? 
Ah! To Live in the Shadows 
Of the Stockyards 

This will be your correspond- 
ent’s last effort at the Fourth Es- 
tate for a while, as a transfer to 
Chicago is indicated by the powers 
that be. Ah!!! To live in the 
shadow of the stockyards. Should 
be an inspiration. Anyway, it has 
been fun reporting the doings out 
this-a-way, and maybe we'll be 
meeting again someday. 

That’s all now. Be seein’ ya. 


persons | 


Co's Learn 
To Take It 


By FRED WAHL 
Council No. 21, IAL 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Introducin’ ALPA personalities: 

Captains — Sam Moser, Ken 
Turner, Jack (HC) Munson, Har- 
|old Wynne, Joe Leferink, and 
| Floyd Aker. 

First Officers—Tom Kelso, Ray 
| Johnson, Lee Osborn, Paul Seal, 
| Merritt Gano, Fred Wahl, and Tim 
| Collins. 


Bob Garrett, Ex ALPA-er, 
Now Top Hand 


R. V. (Bob) Garrett, former 
| ALPA member and Captain is now 
in the saddle as Top Hand—title? 
. Superintendent of Flight Op- 
erations. To all you flat land for- 
|eigners it means the same as Op- 
erations Manager. In a pinch, Bob 
still takes a whirl at the wheel. 
Tim Collins is our Link Opera- 
tor and flies trips on his days 
off(?) as First Officer. 


“Little Round Man” and Mrs. 
Announce Recent Addition— 
A Future Captain 


Paul Seal, our “little round 
man,” and Mrs. had a recent addi- 
tion and future Captain. Paul’s 
next ambition is to be able to sit 
alongside Sam Moser and finish a 
| cigar at 10,000 feet, at which Sam 
| is quite proficient. Between Sam’s 
|cigar and Joe Leferink’s pipe the 
| First Officers really learn to take 


| it. 





Our first regular night schedule 
to Great Falls, Montana, departed 
at 7:55 p. m., April 29, with Cap- 
tain Bullock and First Officer Tom 
Kelso doing the honors. 


“Daddy, Hair Cuts?’ 


One beautiful Sunday afternoon 
a fond Papa was showing his off- 
spring what our Boeing 247D’s 
looked like inside. The young 
chap, about four years of age, 
|upon seeing the white seat covers, 
|turned to his Dad and exclaimed, 
| “Daddy, hair cuts?” 








NEW ROUTE FOR 
MID-CONTINENT 





that competition has played in the 
development of air transportation 





in the United States, but conclud- | 


| ing that the possibility of wasteful 
duplication of service with result- 


| tices must be given equal recogni- 
tion, the Civil Aeronautics Board 


———— today granted a certificate to Mid- 


|Continent Airlines for a new 
| Y-shaped route between St. Paul 
jand Minneapolis, Minnesota and 
|Des Moines, Iowa, and between 
|Des Moines and St. Louis, Mis- 
|}souri, and Des Moines and Kansas 
|City. Intermediate points on the 
|route will include Rochester, Min- 
| nesota, Mason City, and Ottumwa, 
| Iowa, and Quincy, Illinois. 

| Advantages Outweigh Cost 


the route named, the Board took 
|into consideration the characteris- 
tics of the territory involved, the 


tion service, particularly to the 
City of Des Moines, and the rapid 
growth in the use of air transpor- 
tation throughout the country. Al- 
though St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are at present connected with Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis by air lines 
following slightly more indirect 
routes, the Board decided that the 
advantages of the inauguration of 
the new service to air travelers, 
and to the users of air mail and 
express, would outweigh the re- 
sultant cost to the Government. 


Other applicants for all or part 


Airlines, 
ways, Inc. 


Inc., and Braniff Air- 





In reaching its conclusion that 
the public convenience and neces- 
sity require air transportation over 


need for improved air transporta- 


of the new route were Northwest 





| pressure of oxygen. 


ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 


(Continued from Page 4) 





physically unfit pilots, but a false 
impression was given as to the al- 
titudes at which aviators could re- 
main for any length of time and 
maintain their physical and mental 
capacities. No doubt many of the 
false impressions about estimating 
tolerance for high altitude go back 
to these rebreather tests during 
the World War. 

Flights to High Altitude by 

Airplane and Balloon 
The most direct attack upon the 

physiological and psychological ef- 

fects of altitude in commercial air 
transportation is to carry out ex- 
periments under actual flight con- 
ditions. By such a procedure the 
conditions can be controlled relat- 
ing to rate of ascent, height at- 
tained, length of exposure, etc. 
The chief obstacle to such experi- 
ments involves the expense of 
maintaining and operating one of 
the most recent and best equipped 
planes used in commercial avia- 
tion. If planes of the most recent 
design and construction are not 
used, the vibration, noise, lack of 
space, and other distractions pos- 
sibly would give rise to as much 
impairment in the psychological 
and certain of the physiological 
measurements at moderate alti- 
tudes as would the lowered oxygen 
pressure. Chamber studies at sea 
level are desirable if one wishes to 
separate the relative effects of 
oxygen deprivation from the ef- 
fects of many of the other varia- 
bles of flying, such as vibration, 
emotional excitement, sudden 
movements of the plane, ete. Ex- 
periments at sea level, however, 
cannot be entirely substituted for 
ones under actual flying conditions 
at high altitude. It is important 
to determine, for example, among 
many other things, whether the 
emotional excitement and various 
mechanisms of acclimatization 
tend to facilitate or handicap the 

average person’s reaction to dim- 

inished oxygen pressure while in 

flight. 

IV. ARE THE RESULTS FROM 
THESE VARIOUS METHODS 
COMPARABLE? 

The original contentions of 
early investigators and more re- 
cently, by an extensive series of 
experiments in Germany appear to 
be well founded; namely, that the 
important effects of high altitude 
result from the diminished partial 
If one is in- 





| terested primarily in the effects of | 


Recognizing the important part | : 
aap . . | high altitude for a given altitude, | 


; sure chamber) or by reducing the 


: v py | partial pressure or percentage of 
|ing destructive competitive prac- | P P P & 


|not comparable and imply a false 





diminished oxygen pressure at | 
rate of ascent and length of ex- 
posure, the essential conditions 
can be reproduced by reducing the | 


total (barometric) pressure (pres- | 


oxygen by diluting air with nitro- 
gen. 
Psychological Effects 

The psychological effects, i. e., 
sensory, motor and mental de- 
terioration, have been practical- 
ly the same with all of the meth- 
ods mentioned above when rate of 
ascent and length of exposure 
have been held constant. The re- 
sults of the rebreathing experi- 
ments during the World War are 


(too high) ceiling, since the sub- 
ject tended to overcome the ef- 
fects of oxygen want for short 
periods of time by exerting great- 
er effort. The data from chamber 
studies are more comparable, 
since adequate controls can be run 
and the subject is unhampered by 
mouthpieces, etc. 
Physiological Responses 

A number of authors have 
suggested recently that there are 
certain differences in the physio- 
logical responses to changes in the 
total pressure (low pressure cham- 
ber) as contrasted with the partial 
pressure (low oxygen or nitrogen 
dilution experiments). Observers 
believe that under the latter con- 
ditions: (a) the circulatory or 
blood stream and blood vessels re- 
sponses are different; (b) one does 
not build up a tolerance for an- 
oxia by repeated exposures; (c) 
the after-effects are more serious, 
lasting for a number of days or 
weeks; (d) the loss of conscious- 
ness precedes severe cramps, while 
during a change in total pressure 





the reverse order follows; and (e) 


in calculating the partial pressure 
of oxygen and corresponding alti- 
tudes that a subject can tolerate, 
the altitudes are at least two kil- 
ometers higher than that which ac- 
tually can be reached at high alti- 
tude. 
Another Physiological 
Difference Suggested 

Another physiological difference 
in the response to decreased bar- 
ometric pressure which might not 
be present in nitrogen dilution ex- 
periments has been suggested. I+ 
may be that the decrease in bar- 
ometric pressure tends to expand 
all blood vessels thereby reducing 
the pressure on the system, ox 
heart and arteries. If the vascu- 
lar system of blood vessels within 
the abdominal cavity expands ow- 
ing to the general elasticity of the 
area, part of the effective pressure 
in the heart will be lost to other 
more rigidly confined vascular 
areas, the brain particularly suf- 
fering by the disturbed distribu- 
tion of blood. Since the circula- 
tory responses to moderate alti- 
tudes are not extreme, this can 
hardly be of great significance 
during short exposures of several 
hours’ duration. However, the ex- 
pansion of gases in the abdomen 
and the possible impairment of the 
digestive processes under condi- 
tions of low barometric pressure 
as contrasted to changes in partial! 
pressure alone may be of some 
significance, especially if gas 
forming foods have been ingested 
previous to the experiments. 
Important Variable Appears 

The most important variable 
which appears to have given rise 
to markedly different reactions at 
similar reduced oxygen pressures 
relates to rate of ascent and 
length of exposure, or the length 
of time during which the oxygen 
pressure has been lowered and 
maintained at a constant level. As 
indicated above, the rebreathing 
experiments during the World 
War gave rise to the impression 
that altitudes of approximately 
18,000 feet could be tolerated 
without oxygen because no seri- 
ous impairment was manifested in 
many of the subjects until just 
previous to collapse at very high 
altitudes. The results from cham- 
ber studies over longer periods of 
time, where the subjects are un- 
aware of the changes in the oxy- 
gen pressure and do not compen- 
sate by exerting greater effort, 
have indicated considerably lower 
altitudes in order to remain within 
margins of safety (ten or twelve 
thousand feet). 
Compare Effects in Flight by 
Airplane, Auto, and Train 

Marked differences also appear 
to be present in comparing the 
effects of altitude when attained 
by flight in an airplane as con- 
trasted with a motorcar or rail- 
road train. The winding railroad 
track or motor road of the aver- 
age mountain route, as contrasted 
with the airplane in smooth air 
also the absence of continual dis- 
turbances of vision may partially 
account for the fact that one rare- 
ly sees typical mountain sickness 
in an airplane at altitudes where 
it may be first observed on moun- 
tain railways. 
Advantages in Chamber Studies 

To the question, can the infor- 
mation obtained at sea level be 
applied to the effects encountered 
while in flight at high altitude, i+ 
may be answered that the results 
obtained thus far seem to indicate 
that for corresponding rates of as- 
cent and lengths of exposure the 
physiological and psychological ef- 
fects are quite comparable, wheth- 
er the oxygen deprivation is 
brought about by reducing the to- 
tal pressure or by nitrogen dilu- 
tion. In fact, as indicated above, 
there are certain advantages to be 
obtained from chamber studies at 
sea level, in that the effects of 
oxygen want alone can be separ- 
ated from the effects of vibration, 
noise, emotional excitement, and 
rough air. However, experiments 
at sea level cannot be entirely 
substituted for those carried out 
while in the air because some sub- 
jects may improve due to acclima- 
tization, while others may dete- 
riorate due to the emotional re- 
sponse to the more realistic set- 
ting. 
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| NEW BOOKS 








Due to the rapid progress made 
in aviation since 1931, necessitat- 
ing addition of much new material 
and elimination of obsolete data, a 


second edition of “Air Naviga- 
tion” by Lieutenant Commander 
P. V. H. Weems, United States 


Navy, retired, recently was pub- 
lished to replace the first edition 
pioneered descriptions of 
methods and equipment that have 
since become standard. 

The author, in 536 pages, takes 
he reader through a comprehen- 
ive study of “‘avigation.” He has 
livided the subject into four well- 
methods: piloting, dead 
eckoning, radio position finding, 
and celestial navigation. Each of 
these four methods in turn is 
ubdivided into three parts: (1) 
efinitions and theoretical princi- 
(2) equipment and instru- 
ments used, and (3) actual prac- 
ice of the method. 

The author treats first of a few 
general considerations which apply 
qually to all methods such as the 
hape of the earth, latitude and 
yngitude, direction and distance 
on the earth’s surface, maps, and 
harts, and the theory and use of 
the compass. Then he conducts a 
tudy of each of the four methods 
n turn, considering under each 
1ethod, the theory, necessary 
equipment, and the actual practice 
f the method. Next, he follows 
with a brief study of the funda- 
1entals of applied meteorology 
and blind flying, and finally a 
tudy is made of the actual navi- 
gation of aircraft to show how an 
expert navigator would combine 
the use of all four methods with a 
knowledge of meteorology and 
lind flying in order to direct his 
plane with maximum effectiveness 
on difficult flights. 

The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
any, Inc., New York City, is the 
yublisher of “Air Navigation.” 


T les, 


ENTRANCE— 

A useful, practical, and authori- 
tative, book “How to Get Into 
Aviation’”’—covering the possibil- 
ities of employment of both men 
and women for positions in the air 
or on the ground, has just been 
written by John B. Walker, mem- 
ber New York Council, National 
Aeronautic Association. 





The book clearly defines the op- 
portunities in civil and military 
aviation both for the present and 
the near future; it tells the nature 
of the jobs that are or will be 
open, the salaries paid for such| 
jobs, and the persons who do the | 
hiring; it gives the name and loca- 
tion of all the principal companies 
which are likely to get the bulk of 
the aviation business in this vast 
new field; it contains a special 
chapter on “Learning to Fly at 
Government Expense,” and ably 
describes the basic jobs in avia- 
tion, listing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the work and 
advancement possibilities. 

To the young man who looks 
forward to making aviation his 
life’s work this book should prove 
of great assistance in deciding 
which branch of the industry of- 
fers opportunities best suited to 
his individual ability and ambition. 

This book is published by Ran- 
dom House, Inc., New York. 


ADVENTURE— 


“‘Langford’s Luck,” an interest- 
ing, amusing, and entertaining 
new novel by Donal Hamilton 
Haines, has made its appearance in 
the book world. The story: 

Bob Langford, grandson of an 
eminent pioneer in aviation, a 
four-letter man at Hillton Acad- 
emy, All-American back at West- 
ern, sat in a restaurant wondering 
what should be his next step in a 
jobless, depression-mad world. 
When an unknown, cheerful voice 
interrupted his thoughts, he little 
realized that it came from the 
most reckless daredevil who ever 
barnstormed the country. 

With encouragement from the 
man whose _ aerial acrobatics 
thrilled the nation, Bob enrolls in 
a civilian flying school in Texas, 





after failing the Army examina- 


Scand’lous 
Details From NW 


By R. D. LINDSAY 
Council No. 54, NWA 
Seattle, Wash. 





Silence is golden but you all| 
have had too much so I’m all set | 
to give you the scand’lous details | 
of the great northwest. | 
| 


The boys have been flying a lot | 
of instruments this winter but it 
wasn’t until mid-summer that 
Cap’n Daniel decided that the gas 
gauge is the most important in- 
strument of all. As the weather 
got better, the gas loads got light- 
er and when the needle gets below 
the halfway mark, the tank seems 
practically empty. So, when Dan- 
iel encountered a substantial head- 
wind the other night he made the 
whole trip without taking his eyes 
off the gas gauge, and every time 
the needle bounced toward the 
bottom peg his hair stood on end. 


Kitchen Filled With Smoke 
And Seniority 


Dudley Cox has just completed 
his new home and is now pretty 
comfortably settled with a roof 
and a mortgage over his head and 
a staggering expanse of good old 
Montana dust under his feet 
(without a doubt the finest dust in 
the neighborhood). The dust in 
the front yard has been carefully 
graded by Cox and a couple of 
WPA mules to resemble the Cay- 


‘A.S.B. Makes 


Final Report 


Reckless disregard of common 
sense flying rules was the out- 
standing cause of fatal accidents 
included in Air Safety Board re- 
ports transmitted in June to the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Reckless Stunting Causes 
14 Fatal Crashes 


Two fatal accidents occurred 
when pilots flew their planes into 
hillsides in the course of aerial 
coyote hunts. Fourteen more fa- 
tal crashes were the result of 
reckless stunting, largely by inex- 
perienced pilots, at altitudes far 
below the 1,500 ft. minimum set 
in the regulations. One pilot with 
little or no training was killed 
while testing his home-made plane. 
Three flights ended in fatalities 
when pilots insisted on trying to 
push through adverse weather 
conditions without the proper 
training or equipment. A student, 
deliberately bent on __ suicide, 
grabbed the controls, refused to 
surrender them, and caused his 
own death. Another student was 
killed distributing circulars over a 
city from a height of less than 150 
feet above the house-tops. An- 
other fledgling pilot was lost at 
night and crashed into tree-tops. 
Wind overturned one plane while 
taxiing, and the down-draft in the 
mountains crashed another plane 
against a hillside. Stalled turns, 
mishandled landings and other 





use Hills while the dust on the side 
has been left nice and soft to per- 
mit a safe landing when you fall 
off the walk on a dark night when 
your visibility is poor. Dud and 
Marion sauntered home the other 
evening from a leisurely visit with 
their neighbors, the Olsens, to find 


the whole motley gang in the 
house on a _ self-invited house- 
warming party. When Cox 


walked in, the ice cubes were be- 
ing manufactured by the bushel, 
and did they ever warm the house! 
As might be expected the men 
soon bunched up in the kitchen 
and it got so full of smoke and 
seniority that it must need fumi- 
gating now. The highlights of the 
evening were: Olsen stealing my 
wife blind with the dice; Mrs. Du- 
Rose feathering her nest at black- 
jack; Art Walker hovering over 
the sandwich plate, and Ruby 
Bradshaw, would you believe it, 
accepted a glass of water spiked 
with pepper sauce from her trust- 
ed friend Jennie Olsen. 


Moore Finishes Doing “Time” 


Gordon Moore has just finished 
doing “time” in the hospital as a 
result of a lung abscess but he is 
back in circulation now. During 
his illness he was given several 
blood transfusions by some of the 
gang so next time you see him, if 
he looks like Rueschenberg and 
talks like Rector, just think noth- 
ing of it. 

Will It Be Fish or Fowl? 


The latest name on the roster 
of seagoing pilots is that of Bar- 
nacle Bill Rector. The Buick, 
which only a short time ago was 
the pride of the Rector household, 
now stands out in the cold and the 
garage houses a sleek inboard 
cruiser which is in the process of 
building under the skilled hands 
of Rector & Rector, Inc. As it 
nears completion, we begin to 
wonder what the test hop will 
bring—will it float or dive? 








tions. He learns to fly during a 
year of hard work, interrupted by 
a series of adventures which bring 
him into contact with a cold, mys- 
terious fellow student, and a dar- 
ing crack flyer who will do any- 
thing for a laugh and a thrill. 


Bob comes through with flying 
colors, and eventually outsmarts a 
scheming uncle and vindicates his 
father’s honor. In a magnificent 
test flight, he proves that his ec- 
centric grandfather was an invent- 
or far in advance of his times. 


This is a thrilling adventure 
story for anyone interested in pi- 
lots and planes. 


Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New 


York City, are the publishers of 
this book. : 


| mistakes resulting from unskilled 
| piloting accounted for almost the 
|entire remainder of the 49 fatal 
| accidents which featured the re- 
| ports submitted during June to 
|the Authority by the Air Safety 
Board. 
| 733 Mishaps Mark Largest 
| Number of Any Month 


In addition to these analyses of 
accidents resulting in fatalities, 
the Air Safety Board transmitted 
733 other reports covering mis- 
haps of a less serious nature. Rep- 
resenting the largest number of 
accident analyses ever transmitted 
by the Air Safety Board to the 
Authority during a single month, 
these reports constituted one of 
the final official acts of the Air 
Safety Board before the transfer, 
June 30, of its functions to the 
Safety Bureau of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 
the accidents thus finally reported 
had occurred within the last few 
months of 1939 or the first 6 
months of 1940. 

Cite 922 Primary and 
Contributing Causes 


Considering the entire 782 mis- 
haps, the Board assigned a total 
of 922 primary and contributing 
causes. Poor technique was found 
to have figured in 245 cases; er- 
rors of judgment in 99; careless- 
ness in 89; disobedience in 6 
cases; structural failure in 96 
mishaps; power plant failure in 
184. Other causes assigned con- 
sisted of poor terrain in 57 cases; 
adverse weather in 73; and dark- 
ness in 18. The large number of 
structural and power plant fail- 
ures indicated that improving a 
pilot’s training and judgment will 
not always, by itself, eliminate ac- 
cidents. 

Air Lines Fly 15th Consecutive 
Month Without a Fatality 

The domestic air lines operating 
in interstate commerce continued 
to maintain their good record, 
having flown for the 15th consecu- 
tive month without a fatality to 
passengers or crew. 





Delta Signs 
In Four Days 
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The balance of these two contracts 
is in effect. The Panagra agree- 
ment has likewise been almost 
completed and is in effect. Con- 
ferences with this line are being 
resumed on August 8 and 9 in 
New York City. 

Contract-making efforts contin- 
ue to be topmost on the Associa- 





activities... - - : 

















DUAL ASPECT HYPOTHESIS 


A radio man is said to be a man who knows a great deal about a 
very little and who goes along knowing more and more about less and 
less until he knows practically everything about nothing. ... Whereas 
a flier, on the other hand, is a man who knows a very little about a 
great deal and who keeps knowing less and less about more and more 
until he knows practically nothing about everything. . .. A weather 


man starts out knowing everything about everything but ends up 
knowing nothing about anything due to his association with radio men 
—Thanks to T. L. McKissack. 


and fliers. 
* * * 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 

One day, one of the good broth- 
ers was peacefully defying gravity on 
his regular run when suddenly one of 
the motors started pfutt-pfutting. It 
would run awhile and then it would 
pfutt awhile. Finally, the good broth- 
er’s patience was exhausted. He slid 
open the side window and giving the 
motor a very dirty look, said “Why 
you *-?|()&*, why don’t you quit?” 
It did! 

*x* * * 


SMART GUY, EH? 

Herr Hitler decided he needed 
more tanks. Negotiations were started 
with a manufacturer in a bordering 
country. After the deal was consum- 





All but a few of | 


tion’s preferential list of current | be 





mated, the manufacturer wired Berlin 
to ascertain where and when the tanks 
| should be delivered. Came the reply, 
“Hold them. I’ll pick them up on my 
way through.” 


*x* * * 


THE LET DOWN 

Several months ago, old Doc 
Stork glided down and skidded to a 
graceful stop on the doorstep of Dan 
“Senator” Medler and left a bouncing 
baby boy. Well, was the “Senator” 
ever proud? As doting parents are 
prone to do, they showered the new 
comer with attention and the child 
soon became overprivileged and start- 
ed ordering the “Senator” around. 
He was even suspected of filching 
some of the old man’s best cigars. 
“Twill never do,’ admonished the 
“Senator.”” Said he, “I’ll tone down 
the young upstart.” Whereupon he 
started a well systematized campaign of belittling the young wrong- 
doer. Soon one of the “Senator’s” cronies overheard what was going 
on and observed, “If you keep that up, you’ll be giving the young fel- 
low an inferiority complex.” ‘Fear not, my fine feathered friend,” 
answered the legislator, “I am watching that very point. I’m merely 
toning him down a bit but only to a level where he will still be TWICE 
as good as anyone else’s baby.”—Please, James, the oxygen tube! 

* * * 


WHY BRING THAT UP? 
The heavens were not full of man-made birds. 
about radio. . .. Nobody wore a wrist watch. .. . Nobody had appendi- 
citis. . . . Most young men had “livery bills.” . . . Farmers came to 
town for their mail. ... Many people read by candle or kerosene lamp 
light. .. . Young men learned trades at $1.50 to $5 per week. ... The 
butcher “threw in” a chunk of liver. . . . The merchant “threw in” a 
pair of suspenders or belt with every suit. . . . Nobody listened in on 
the telephone. .. . etc., etc., and etc. 
* * * 


HOLD THE ’PHONE 


Elmer Cinders had been a faithful railroad fireman for years. 
Finally, one day he decided that he should be promoted and so advised 
the boss. Later, when talking the situation over in the office cf the 
head man where the records are produced, after thumbing through 
the seniority files, the boss said, “You’re right, Elmer. Son have 
been here a long time and you are entitled to an engineer’s berth. 
However, before I promote you, I will have to give you an examina- 
tion, ask you a few questions, etc. You don’t mind, do you, Elmer?” 
“Certainly not,” came the quick reply. “I think I know all about rail- 
roading.” “All right,” said the boss, “Let’s go. Question Number 
One. Suppose you were barging down the line with a heavy drag of 
rattlers one night and you broke down on a one-track line between 
stations. Suppose at the same time you know that a streamliner was 
due in a short time from the opposite direction. Now, Elmer, what 
would you do under the circumstances?” Elmer thought for a mo- 
ment and then reflected to himself—“H 1, this is duck soup”—and 
answered, “I’d grab myself a handful of flares and run up the track a 
piece, light the flares, and stop the streamliner.” But it wasn’t that 
easy. The boss countered with the question, “What if the flares were 
wet?” Elmer thought for a moment and then answered, “I’d run back 
to the caboose and get a couple of lanterns, rush up ahead a piece and 
stop the streamliner.” The boss had another trick up his sleeve and 
said, ‘‘What if the lanterns were out of oil and not working?” Elmer 
thought this was carrying matters a bit far but he had an answer. 
Said he, “Why, I’d just scrape up a hand full of grass, possibly a few 
sticks and start a fire in the middle of the track. That would stop the 
streamliner.”” Whereupon he leaned back in the chair and gave the 
boss one of those I-guess-that-will-stop-you looks, thinking to himself, 
“That answer ought to get me at least 100%.” But such was not the 
case. The boss still had another trick up his sleeve and countered 
“What if there had just been a long rainy spell and all the grass an 
sticks were wet, making it impossible to light a fire? What would you 
do then?” Elmer thought for a moment and then answered, “I’d rush 
to a ’phone and call the wife.” Flabbergasted at this answer, the boss in- 
quired, “And why would you call the wife, Elmer?” ‘‘Why, to tell her 
to rush right on down if she wanted to see the #$%*$**%--2 %&* Fest 
railroad wreck that ever happened.” 

* * * 


THE LATEST 


The current world events Rumor Machine has just ground out the 
following: “It is said that Admirals of all the warring nations have 
just placed an order with a leading diving suit manufacturer for com- 
plete diving equipment.” The rumor further reveals that “ the Ad- 
mirals will shortly enter training as deep sea divers, so that they will 

able to review their respective navies at the bottom of various 
oceans. 








iiss Sat ata! Ss re : 
BASKING—Here’s Co-Skip- 

per Willard 
Brady “Willie” Biggers, PAA 
transatlantic, basking in the re- 
flected glory of one of His Maj- 
esty’s Guards at Buckingham 
Palace. Careful, Willie, there 
may be bats in his blooming 
toppiece. 


. . . Nobody knew 
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terminals at Pittsburgh, Pa., James- 
town, N. Y., Williamsport, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and two to Hunt- 
ington, West Va., making a loop 
into the latter place. Similar opera- 
tions have been conducted by the 
company under an experimental 
contract with the Post Office De- 
partment for a period of one year. 


New 


First scheduled transoceanic air 
service across the south Pacific 
linking the United States and Aus- 
tralia, was begun on July 12 by 
Pan American. The new 8,000-mile 
route provides a 4% day service 
every fortnight between the west 
coast and New Zealand. This com- 
pares favorably with the 17-day 
steamer service between the same 
points. 


Daily 

Daily plane service between 
Miami, Florida and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, began July i. Pan 
American placed its giant four- 
motored strato-clipper, Flying 
Cloud, in service on July 4 on the 
Miami to Barranquilla, Colombia 
route. The latter run now takes 
six hours, cutting travel time to 
Buenos Aires to 4% days via the 
west coast and 5% days by way 
of the east coast. 


Russian 

Coinciding with the establish- 
ment of air passenger service be- 
tween Seattle and Juneau, Alaska 
by Pan American, comes the re- 
port that Soviet Russia is con- 
structing an air field and a wireless 
station on bleak Big Diomede Is- 
land, only four miles from Little 
Diomede Island, on the American 
side of the international boundary. 
Eskimos arriving at Nome, June! 
15, were said to have reported the 
Russian activity on the nearby is- 
land. 


Safety 

Two flying hazards, war and| 
weather — worst North Atlantic | 
winter in 75 years—failed to mar 
Pan American’s first year of Trans- 
atlantic service. The record: 174 





flights without an accident. 


TWA-Marquette Air Reserve Association Activities 


BY CAPT. BRINTNALL H. MERCHANT, NAT. PRES., A.R.A. 


Merger Denied 


(Continued from Page 1) 





not consistent with the public in-| 


terest. 

ALPA intervened for the first 
time before the CAA in this hear- 
ing on March 15, 1940, to protect 
the seniority rights of the Mar- 
quette pilots. 

The decision involved, according 
to the CAA release, a distinction 
between the desirability of making 
available adequate air service to 
the populous area served by Mar- 
quette on its 566-mile route, in- 
cluding the cities of Detroit, To- 
ledo, Dayton, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis, and the advisability of pre- 
venting a purchase at a price that 
was shown by the evidence to rep- 
resent in major part a considera- 
tion for the transfer of the priv- 
ilege of operating under a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity. 
The board declared itself convinc- 


|ed of the desirability of better air 


service over the route, not now 
possible because of Marquette’s 
lack of proper operating equip- 
ment which TWA was prepared to 
supply. However, the assets and 
going-concern value of Marquette 
were found to be worth much less 
than the contract price, and the 
Board disapproved of the inflation 
of this price to include a large sum 
for the Goverment-granted certifi- 
cate. 


BOMBING PILOTS 
& CANDY BARS 


Although to you and me it may 
seem difficult to visualize a bom- 
bardier sitting in the cockpit of a 
huge bomber flying high over the 
battle lines and eating a bar of 
candy, it does not appear that 
way to: optometrists. 

At a recent meeting of eye spe- 
cialists in Chicago recently an item 
in the Optical Journal came up on 
this subject and created wide dis- 
cussion. The story dealt with the 
action of glucose on the eyes at 
high altitudes. 

The article stated that lowered 
oxygen pressure, it has been dis- 
covered, has a marked effect upon 
the adaptation of the eye to light 
and dark, and that the effect may 
be counteracted by a dose of glu- 
cose. The Journal cited recent 
comment on the likelihood of emer- 





|gency rations of sweets being is- 


HAWAII | 


CAA officials recently announc- | 
ed that steamship and air line rep- | 
resentatives had asked permission | 
to form a new company to operate 


sued to bombing plane pilots flying 
at high altitudes. 





daily air mail and passenger serv- 
ice between San Francisco and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 











In the years following the World 


| War, Air Corps Reserve Officers 


were trained at the Army’s flying 
schools but following graduation 
they had little or no opportunity to 
keep in practice. In addition, there 
were thousands of war-trained 
pilots who returned to civil life 


and who wished to stay in the Re- | 


serve Corps, but who had 
chance to keep up their flying. 


no 


Some air reservists who happen- | 


ed to live near Army fields could 


fly in such obsolete equipment as | 
J j 


was available. The two weeks’ 
summer training periods 


which a few reservists could also 


fly, were hardly sufficient to keep | 


a pilot in training for combat 
work. Eventually, even these sum- 
mer training periods became de- 
creasingly helpful to reservists, for 
in some instances they so disrupted 


the Regular Army training sched- | 


ules that they became unpopular 
with the Army. 

The air reservists were not only 
problem children of the military 
service, but also stepchildren. Re- 
servists of other branches of the 


Service could be given an old! 
Springfield rifle, and they were 
equipped for drill; but flying 


equipment for the air reserves re- 
quired an expensive investment. 
Various Chiefs of Air Corps would 
include a few paragraphs on the 
reserves in their annual reports, 


but as these were combined in the | 
re- | 


voluminous War Department 
ports, they received slight atten- 
tion. Meanwhile, the strength of 
the Army Air Corps Reserve 
dropped from a potential figure of 
10,000 in 1919 to less than 1500 


qualified pilots by 1933. Young air | 


reservists receiving a flying course 
that cost the taxpayers $60,000 
often never had an opportunity to 
fly another military airplane. 
Money spent for this kind of train- 
ing was largely wasted. 

But during this time, local 
groups of Air Corps Reserve had 
banded together. Chicago organiz- 
ed in 1921, New York in 1927, 
Other Corps Areas had Air Re- 
serve organizations, but as there 
was no national unity their com- 
plaints and pleadings got nowhere. 
Started by Capt. Harper 

At that time if an air reserve 
called to active duty was killed or 
disabled in the performance of 
duty, no compensation outside of 
emergency hospital treatment was 
provided. Conditions in the Air 
Corps Reserve had reached such a 
deplorable condition by 1930 that 
the late Capt. Maitland C. Harper 
of New York, a war-trained pilot 
and reservist, began to contact the 
various local units with a view of 
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DEFENSE SYMBOLIZING AMERICA’S DESIGN FOR DEFENSE ARE THE SPEEDY AND POWERFUL ATTACK SHIPS 

AND BOMBERS MOVING DOWN THE HUMMING PRODUCTION LINES OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COM- 
PANY’s SANTA MONICA PLANT, WORLD’S LARGEST PRIVATELY OWNED AIRCRAFT FACTORY. WITH 18,000 EM- 
PLOYEES MAINTAINING OPERATIONS AROUND THE CLOCK, THIS PLANT AND THE DOUGLAS DIVISION AT Et SE- 
GUNDO ARE ACCELERATING THEIR OUTPUT OF MODERN MILITARY AIRPLANES TO MEET THE NEEDS OF NATIONAL 
SECURITY. ORDERS FoR U. S. ARMY AND NAVY APPROXIMATE $140,000,000. IN THESE WORRISOME DAYS OF 
DICTATORS AND WOULD-BE DICTATORS, IT’S A SOOTHING SPECTACLE. LET’S HAYE MORE OF THE SAME AND PRON- 
TO, SO THAT FREE MEN MAY CONTINUE TO BE FREE. 





starting a national organization. 

In July 1931, the First and Sec- 
ond Corps Area organizations met 
and formed the nucleus of a na- 
tional unit. Nine months later a 
meeting was called in Chicago at 
which air reservists of all Corps 
Areas were represented. Capt. Ger- 
ald V. Kelly of New York was 
elected first president of the new 
organization—The Air Reserve As- 
sociation of the United States. 

“The object of this Association,” 
says the constitution, “shall be to 
support and assist in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of an ade- 
quate Air Corps Reserve for the 
United States and to coordinate 
the activities of the Air Reserve 
Associations of the several Corps 
Areas.” 

The new association, limited in 
membership to Air Corps Reserve 
Officers, began immediately to 
work for reforms and for the bet- 
terment of the air reserve situa- 
tion. Early in 1935, during the in- 
vestigations that followed the air 
mail tragedies, officers and mem- 
bers had their first real opportun- 
ity to tell Congress of the deplor- 
able conditions in the Air Reserve 
Corps. As the story of the Air Re- 
| serves was unfolded, members of 
|the House Military Affairs Com- 
|mittee apparently heard for the 
| first time of the need for reform in 
| this branch of the military serv- 
ice. 

Today, after eight years of ex- 
|istence, the Air Reserve Associa- 
| tion has steadily grown in numbers 
|and importance. Many Army flying 
| fields are now being supplied, in 
| limited numbers, with basic combat 
|and training planes, most of which 
are equipped with radio, instru- 
ment flying devices, and other mod- 
ern equipment for Air Reserv 
training. 

Compensation for death and dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty be- 
tween certain periods has been 
provided for in legislation backed 
by the Association. 

The number of annual flying 
hours for air reservists has been 
steadily increased. More flying 
fields have been made available for 
air reservists and the radius of 
cross country flying lengthened. 
Until 1934, Air Corps Reserve of- 
ficers of training flights were not 
permitted to fly more than 100 
miles from their base unless ac- 
companied by a Regular Army of- 
ficer. 





Annual Meetings 

The Association holds annual 
meetings at which delegates from 
all Corps Areas pool their ideas 
for the betterment of the Air 
| Corps Reserve. They take up mea- 
sures that appear most pressing, 
and submit them in the form of 
resolutions and recommendations 
|to the Chief of Air Corps and the 
War Department. While most of 
| the resolutions passed at the an- 
| nual conventions are practical, the 
less feasible ones represent a trend 
of thought in certain parts of the 
country which are often a guide to 
future action, or to conditions that 
may be remedied administratively. 
During the year, members are ad- 
vised of activity by their News- 
letter, issued at the national 
headquarters, in Washington, and 
by special bulletins. 

Realizing the difficulty that Reg- 
ular Army Air Corps officers en- 
counter in trying to get aviation 
needs translated into legislation, 
the Air Reserve Association does 
not hesitate to take its problems 
directly to Congress. It endeavors 
however, to coordinate its activities 
with known policies of the Regular 
Service. Members feel that the Air 
Corps gladly supports beneficial 
Air Reserve legislation when it can 
do so. 

Legislation creating the Officers 
Reserve Corps was originally 
drawn to cover the old established 
branches of the Service and at that 
time no one could foresee the 
needs of an Air Corps Reserve 
with the increasing technicalities 
brought about by development in 
aircraft. The two weeks’ active 
duty a year was (and perhaps may 
still be) sufficient for a man to 
keep in practice for the manual of 
arms. At least, it keeps him from 
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| be provided for, and bills (S. 3131 and 


tice of only two weeks a year is 
hardly effective. It was a great 
concession for the War Depart- 
ment to permit Air Corps Reserve 
officers to fly while on inactive 
duty. 

Year-round Process 

The Air Reserve Association, 
however, has maintained that the 
training of its Reserves must be a 
year-round process. In view of 
this, and because so many air re- 
servists live considerable distances 
from available flying fields, the As- 
sociation has consistently held that 
some compensation should be given 
to reimburse these officers for ac- 
tual expenses incurred—something 
similar to the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1938. 

With this in mind, Senator Mov- 
ris Sheppard of Texas has intro- 
duced a bill, S. 3566, in the Sen- 
ate, and Representative John W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, a 
companion bill, H.R. 8752, in the 
House, in which compensation 
equal to 25 per cent of the base 
pay may be paid to air reservists 
who complete the flight require- 
ments demanded of Regular Army 
pilots for flight pay. 

The bill also would put Air Re- 
serve training directly under the 
Chief of Air Corps instead of the 
present system of farming it out 
under the various Corps Area Com- 
manders of the War Department. 
The Chief of Air Corps would also 
be directed to designate two Re- 
serve officers of the rank of Major 
for duty in his office to help with 
training programs or directives. 

Through the Air Reserve Associa- 
tion’s efforts, compensation for Re- 
servists injured in authorized flights, 
and for their dependents in case of 
death, after July 15, 1939, has been 
provided. Association officials, how- 


ever, have felt that Reserve pilots in- 
jured prior to that date should also 
H.R. 8449) have been introduced to 
extend to the Army Reserve the same 
benefits provided for the Naval Re- 
serve. 

The Air Reserve Association at its 
last annual meeting in New York also 
resolved to support a bill which wouida 
create a new grade in the Air Curps, 


| to be known as Flight Officers. 'I'nis 


| 





forgetting it entirely. Flying prac- 


bill, which passed the Senate last 
year, would provide an opportunity 
for those reserve ofticers who, in tne 
hope of getting an opportunity tor 
Regular Army careers, remained on 
active duty during the years when 
few regular army commissions were 
available, but who now find them- 
selves over-age for available com- 
missions. Although the bill has been 
subjected to criticism, the Associa- 
tion feels that its principles are sound 
and that it would not only do justice 
to these officers who have spent some 
of their best years on active duty 
with the Air Corps and who are 
highly skilled airmen, but also would 
enable the Air Corps to retain them 
for the entire period of their useful- 
ness. The Association has not pushed 
the bill in the House because of the 
War Department’s objections to it, 
put the Association has peen hoping 
that the War Department and the Air 
orps would work out some com- 
promise whereby the services of these 
officers may be retained. There is a 
growing belief that they should at 
least be kept in the Service as long 
as they can pass the physical tests 
for flying and then be retired with 2 
lump sum payment if they served 
less than 10 years, or if they served 
more than that time, 2144 per cent of 
base pay per year. 
Members Being Placed 

This year, the Association has un- 
dertaken to place its qualified mem- 
bers in special jobs with the avia- 
tion industry. Association members 
have many specialized qualifications, 
in addition to being trained pilots. 
They have had the Army’s flyin:; 
background and training; they have 
been investigated by the Governmen-: 
as to education, health, citizenship, 
and character before they received 
their Reserve Commission. anv 
companies employing Air Reserve of- 
ficers feel relieved of the necessity o£ 
checking upon the citizenship, char- 
acter, and background of the em- 
ployee. This employment service is 
conducted purely as a courtesy to th: 
membership, many of whom hav2 
made excellent contacts through th2 
Association’s employment service. 

Editor’s Note: Aero Digest 
courteously extended the AIP. 
LINE PILOT the privilege of re- 
printing this article. The Air Re- 
serve Association maintains « 
national headquarters at the Wii- 
lard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Those eligible for membership are 
commissioned officers in the Air 
Corps Reserve of the U. S. Army, 
in whose interest together with air 
defense problems, generally, the 
association is continuously active. 
The ARA is a bona fide organiza- 
tion headed by sincere and ener- 
getic men who continuously labor 
in the best interests of the air re- 
serve officers. Obviously, there is 
much to be done, principally hav- 
ing to do with air reserve legis- 
lative matters. All who hold air 
reserve commissions should become 
affiliated. The dues are $3.00 an- 
nually. 
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